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HISTORY OF THE COLONY AND ANCIENT DOMINION OF VIRGINIA. 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 
1781. 


Cornwallis fortifies Yorktown and concentrates his forces 
there. Washington invests Yorktown. The capitula- 
tion. 


[August 2nd, 1781.] Cornwallis occupied 
Yorktown and Gloucester Point and fortified 
them. He concentrated the whole British 
force in Virginia, at those posts, by the 22nd 
of August. Gloucester Point opposite York- 
town was held by the 80th regiment and the 
Hessian regiment of Prince Hereditaire and 
the Queen’s rangers,—the whole under com- 
mand of the brave and energetic Lieutenant 
Colonel Dundas of the artillery. Tarleton 
with his cavalry afterwards passed over to 
Gloucester Point, and Dundas, during the 
siege that ensued, being ordered over to 
Yorktown, the command at Gloucester Point 
devolved on Simcoe, who being incapable of 
holding it on account of feeble health was 
succeeded by Tarleton. 

Lafayette hearing of the movements of the 
enemy now broke up his camp on the banks 
of the Pamunkey and drew nearer to York- 
town. In the meantime Washington relin- 
quishing his efforts to dislodge Sir Henry 
Clinton from New York, concerted with the 
French naval and military commanders a plan 
of operations against Cornwallis, and with 
the combined American and French armies 
marched for Virginia. August 30th, Count 
de Grasse with a fleet arrived from the West 
Indies and entered the Chesapeake Bay. 


Vout. XIII—89 


On the 31st his advanced ships blocked up 
the mouth of the York.* (September 5th.] 
A partial engagement occurred between him 
and the English admiral Graves. On the 
10th Count de Barras joined de Grasse with 
a naval force from Rhode Island. Lafayette 
now made his head-quarters at Williamsburg. 
Washington attended by Count de Rocham- 
beau, commander-in-chief of the French army 
and the Chevalier de Chastellux, reached that 
place on the 14th, and repairing on board the 
Ville de Paris, the French admiral’s ship, ar- 
ranged the plan of the siege of York. By 
the 25th, the combined army, amounting to 
12,000 men, together with 5,000 militia un- 
der General Nelson, were concentrated at 
Williamsburg. [September 28th, | the allies 
advanced upon York and invested it, the 
Americans forming the right below the town, 
the French the left above it, and each extend- 
ing from the borders of the river, so as to 
hem in the town by a semicircle. General 
De Choisy invested Gloucester Point with 
3,000 men. The enemy’s communication, 
by water, was entirely cut off by the French 
ships, stationed at the mouth of the York 
river. Cornwallis some time before this, find- 
ing his situation growing so critical, had 
anxiously solicited aid from Sir Henry Clin- 
ton. Aid was promised but it never arrived. 
Washington was assisted by Lincoln, Steuben, 
Lafayette, Knox, &c. The French were 
commanded by General the Count Rocham- 
beau. 

On the 29th the British commenced a can- 





* Simcoe, p. 248. 
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nonade, and during the night abandoned some 
redoubts and retired within the town. Col. 
Alexander Scammel while reconnoitering the 
ground just abandoned by the enemy, was 
surprised by a party of horse and after he 
had surrendered, received a wound from a 
Hessian, of which he died in a few days, 
greatly lamented. On the 3rd of October, 
in a skirmish before Gloucester Point, Tarle- 
ton was unhorsed and narrowly escaped be- 
ing made prisoner. The British sent out 
from Yorktown a number of negroes infected 
with the small pox. On the night of the 7th, 
the first parallel was extended two miles in 
length, and within 600 yards of the British 
lines. By the evening of the 9th several bat- 
teries being completed, Washington himself 
put the match to the first gun and a heavy fire 
was opened. The cannonade continued till 
the 15th. Cornwallis was driven from Secre- 
tary Nelson’s house where he had made his 
head-quarters. * A red-hot shell from a 
French battery set fire to the Charon, a Brit- 
ish 44 gun ship, and two or three smaller 
vessels, which were consumed in the night. 
The ships were wrapped in a torrent of fire, 
which ran like lightning over the rigging and 
to the tops of the masts. A second parallel 
was now completed and batteries erected 
within 300 yards of the enemy’s works. The 
British had two redoubts about 300 yards in 
front of their lines and it was resolved to take 
them by assault. The one on the left of the 
enemy, bordering the banks of the river, was 
assigned to a brigade of light infantry under 
Lafayette. The advanced corps was con- 
ducted by Col. Alexander Hamilton assisted 
by Col. Gimat. The attack commenced at 
8 o’clock in the evening and the assailants 

* Upon the breaking out of the revolution, secretary Nel- 
son, who had heen long a member of the Council, retired 
from public affairs. He lived at Yorktown, where he had 
erected a handsome house, adorned with “a chimney-piece 
and some bas reliefs of very fine marble exquisitely sculp- 
tured.” Lord Cornwallis made his head quarters in this 
house, which stood near his line of defensive works. It 
soon attracted the attention of the French artillery and was 
almost entirely destroyed, Secretary Nelson was in it 
when the first shot killed one of his negroes at a little dis- 
tance from him. What increased his solicitude was that 
he had two sons in the American army, so that every shot 
whether fired from the town or from the trenches might 
prove equally fatalto him. When a flag was sent in to 
request that he might be conveyed within the American 
lines, one of his sons was observed gazing wistfully at the 
gate of the town, by which the aged secretary was to come 
out. Cornwallis permitted his withdrawal and he was taken 
to Washington’s head quarters. Upon alighting, with a 
serene countenance he related to the French officers who 
stood around him, what had been the effect of their batte- 


ries and how much his mansion had suffered from the first 
shot. 2 Chastellux, pp. 24-27. 
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entered the fort with the point of the bayonet, 
without firing a gun. The American loss 
was eight killed and thirty wounded. Major 
Campbell who commanded the fort was woun- 
ded and made prisoner with about thirty sol- 
diers; the rest escaped. During the assault 
the British kept up a fire along their whole 
line. Washington, Lincoln and Knox, with 
their aids, having dismounted, stood in an 
exposed situation awaiting the result. The 
other redoubt on the right of the British was 
taken at the same time, by a detachment of 
the French, commanded by Baron de Vio- 
menil. He lost about 100 men killed and 
wounded. Of the enemy at this redoubt, eigh- 
teen were killed and forty-five captured, inclu- 
ding three officers. By this time many of the 
British guns were silenced and their works 
were becoming ruinous. About 4 o’clock 
on the morning of the 16th, Col. Abercrom- 
bie, with 400 men, made a sortie against two 
unfinished redoubts occupied by the French. 
After spiking some cannon, the British were 
driven back with a small loss on each side. 
One hundred pieces of heavy ordinance were 
now in full play against the enemy. The 
British had nearly ceased firing. On the 17th, 
Cornwallis by a flag requested a cessation of 
hostilities. On the 19th of October, 1781, 
the British forces at Yorktown and Glouces- 
ter Point were surrendered. At about 12 
o’clock, the combined army was drawn up 
along a road, in two lines, extending more 
than a mile, the Americans on the right, the 
French on the left. At the head of the Ameri- 
can line, Washington appeared on horseback 
surrounded by his aids. At the head of the 
French line was posted Count Rochambeau. 
The concourse of spectators from the coun- 
try was equal in number to the military. At 
2 o’clock the captive army advanced through 
the line formed for their reception. Corn- 
wallis pretending indisposition was not pre- 
sent. His place was filled on the occasion 
by General O’Hara. This officer mounted on 
a fine charger, made the surrender. The loss 
during the siege was, French 50 killed, 127 
wounded; Americans 27 killed, 73 wounded. 
According to Cornwallis’ account, his loss 
was 156 killed, 326 wounded, 70 missing ; 
total, 552. The whole number of men sur- 
rendered, 7,247 ; 75 brass, 169 iron cannon; 
7,794 muskets with stores, money and 28 
colors. 
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APPENDIX. 


The following Memoir of the Battle of Point 
Pleasant was composed by my uncle, the late 
Dr. Samuel L. Campbell, of Rockbridge 
county, Virginia. He married, in 1794, a 
sister of the Rev. Dr. Archibald Alexander, 
Professor in the Theological Seminary, of 
Princeton and died at an advanced age, in 
1840. During several years previous to his 
death, he was blind, and it was during this 
period, that he dictated to his children the 
following narrative. It so happened that 
when I was preparing my own manuscript of 
the ‘‘ Introduction to the History of the Col- 
ony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia,”’ for 
the press, a copy of my uncle’s Memoir was 
communicated to me by his son, the Rev. 
Samuel D. Campbell, and, with his consent, 
it is here published, and I am happy in hav- 
ing it in my power to lay before the reader 
so interesting a production. 


Memoir of the Battle of Point Pleasant, by 
Samuel L. Campbell, M. D., of Rockbridge 
County, Virginia. 

The following Memoir relates to an event- 
ful period in the history of Western Virginia, 
comprising all the years from 54 to 79 of the 
last century. At first nothing more was con- 
templated than a short account of the cam- 
paign of 74, but on examination, that trans- 
action was found to be so intimately connec- 
ted with others, both anterior and subsequent, 
that it was judged best to give greater Jatitude 
to the memoir. It has been chiefly formed 
from recollections partly of some portions of 
history which the writer met with many years 
ago; partly from the narratives of sundry 
persons, most of whom had been actors in 
the Indian wars. Resting as it does so much 
upon memory, there may be inaccuracies, and 
imcidents may have been overlooked, which 
should have been noticed. But these it is 
thought will not be of much importance, 
when it is known that the writer in want of 
sufficient materials, was unable to go much 
into detail. The memoir itself is little more 
than an outline or general view, and there- 
fore can possess little interest otherwise than 
as it excites enquiry and attracts attention to 
a subject important indeed, but hitherto neg- 
lected. The inhabitants of this country are 
very imperfectly acquainted with its history. 
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This remark applies particularly to that sec- 
tion commonly called the Valley of Virginia, 
which lying along the Blue Ridge, stretches 
from the Potomac to the Alleghany mountain. 
Of this many of the inhabitants know little 
more than what they see. They see a coun- 
try possessing salubrity and fertility, yielding 
plentifully, in great variety, most of the ne- 
cessaries of life; a country which has ad- 
vantages, conveniences and blessings, in 
abundance, in profusion, I had almost said 
in superfluity. But they know not how it 
came into the hands of the present occu- 
pants ; they know not who were the first set- 
tlers, whence they came, at what time, in 
what numbers, nor what difficulties they had 
to encounter, nor what was the progress of 
population. One who would. become ac- 
quainted with these matters, must travel back 
a century or more; he must witness the early 
adventurers leaving the abodes of civilization 
and singly, or in families, or in groups, com- 
posed of several families, like pioneers on a 
forlorn hope, entering the dark, dreary, track- 
less forest, which had been for ages the nur- 
sery of wild-beasts and the pathway of the 
Indian. After traversing this inhospitable 
solitude for days or weeks and having be- 
come weary of their pilgrimage, they deter- 
mined to separate and each family taking its 
several course in quest of a place where they 
may rest, they find a spot such as choice, 
chance or necessity points out; here they 
sit down ; this they call their home—a cheer- 
less, houseless home. If they have a tent, 
they stretch it and in it they all nestle ; other- 
wise the umbrage of a wide-spreading oak, 
or, mayhap, the canopy of heaven is their 
only covering. In this new-found home, 
while they are not exempt from the common 
frailties and ills of humanity, many peculiar 
to their present condition thicken around 
them. Here they must endure excessive la- 
bor, fatigue and exposure to inclement sea- 
sons; here innumerable perils and privations 
await them; here they are exposed to alarms 
from wild beasts and from Indians. Some- 
times driven from home they take shelter in 
the breaks and recesses of the mountains, 
where they continue for a time in a state of 
anxious suspense ; venturing at length to re- 
connoitre their home, they perhaps find it a 
heap of ruins, the whole of their little pecu- 
lium destroyed. This frequently happened. 
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The inhabitants of the country being few and 
in most cases widely separated from each 
other, each group, fully occupied with its 
own difficulties and distresses, seldom could 
have the consolation of hoping for the advice, 
assistance or even sympathy of each other. 
Many of them, worn out by the hardships in- 
separable from their new condition, found 
premature graves; many hundreds, probably 


in this service until the struggle was over, at 
which time he was discharged with the rank 
of colonel. Soon after returning to his na- 
tive state he was appointed by the legislature 
a member of the privy council, the duties of 
which office he performed during the con- 
stitutional term. He was again appointed 
by the same authority to an important agency 
in the south-west, the object of which is not 


thousands, were massacred by the hands of|now distinctly remembered. He removed 


the Indians, and peace and tranquillity, if it 
came at all, came at a late day to the few sur- 
vivors. 


“ Tante erat molis—condere gentem.” 


Here have been stated a few items of the first}ted States, appointed governor. 
cost of this country, but the half has not 


been told; nor can we calculate in money 
the worth of the sufferings of these people ; 


especially we cannot estimate in dollars and 
cents the value of the lives that were lost. 
An historical account of the early settlements 
Much in- 
deed that might go to form such a work has 
been irrecoverably lost; much might, by care 


of the country is a desideratum. 


and industry be collected, enough, if used by 


about the end of the last century to the neigh- 
borhood of Natchez, where he undertook the 
cultivation of the cotton plant. When a ter- 
ritorial government was established in Mis- 
sissippi he was, by the President of the Uni- 
Nothing 
more of him is known by the writer, save 
that he died at an advanced age, about half 
a century after receiving the wound at the 
battle of Point Pleasant. 

During the war between France and Great 
Britain, which commenced about the middle 
of the last century, the new settlements of 
Virginia suffered much from Indian depreda- 
tions. At this time France had possession 
of Quebec and the Canadas; the river St. 
































a skilful hand, to form a work which would 
merit the public patronage. The writer must 
here acknowledge that a number of facts 
were communicated to him by two individu- 
als of Rockbridge county, of which he has 
availed himself. These individuals were An- 
drew Reid, Esq. and William Moore, Esq. 
They were both in the campaign of 1774, and 
both in the battle of Point Pleasant, and acted 
well their several parts. Mr. Reid was known 
to have certainly killed an Indian early in the 
engagement; Mr. Moore bore from the bat- 
tle-ground a wounded soldier. Standing 
near to his fellow when the wound was given, 
at much personal risk, being in full view of 
the enemy’s line, he received his wounded 
companion on his shoulders and bore him to 
the camp, there placing him under the care 
of attendants he returned to the fight, in 
which both he and Mr. Reid continued until 
victory declared in favor of the white men. 
This wounded soldier was John Steel, of Au- 





gusta, who was shot quite through the chest. 


Lawrence and the lakes were under her con- 
trol. 
these possessions many strong fortifications 
were erected at different points, among which 
were Ticonderoga, Fort Stanwix, Detroit and 
others. 
at the confluence of the Monongahela and 
Alleghany rivers. 
sign of the French monarch was to connect 
Quebec with New Orleans, by establishing a 
chain of posts along the great waters, and 
thus to limit the extension of the British 
provinces in North America. 
scope of country bounded by the north-west- 
ern lakes, the river Mississippi and the Ohio 
was wholly claimed by the western Indians. 
Many separate and independent tribes were 
planted throughout its whole extent. 
for the most part, resided in villages and 
were often at war with each other, but all 
viewed the whites as a common enemy. 
Among them the Shawnees stood pre-emi- 
nent for power and prowess. 


For the defence and maintenance of 


Fort DuQuesne was erected in 1756 


It is evident that the de- 


That large 


These, 


Their villages 


From this wound, although at first deemed were on the Scioto, and were near to the 


mortal, he recovered so rapidly as to be able whites. 


These different causes rendered 


to ride home at the end of the campaign. | them more formidable. 


Early in the revolutionary war he entered the 


army as a subordinate officer, and continued by the French traders, a full supply of arms, 


At fort DuQuesne was constantly kept, 
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ammunition, blankets, wampum and ont prisoners, and spoils, unopposed and unpur- 

other articles of traffic as suited the Indian|sued. These are specimens of the mode of 

market. Thus the Indians were attached to| Indian warfare, and they show the depressed 

the interests of France and enlisted in her| spirit of the whites, when twenty-seven In- 
F cause. The frontier of Virginia, at that time, | dians could come a distance of three or four 
; extended from the North Carolina line on|hundred miles, commit such depredations 
y the Holston, to a point somewhere near fort| and go off unscathed! [1763.] A treaty of 
a DuQuesne, a distance of probably three or| peace was ratified between France and Great 
four hundred miles. The whole of this great} Britain, * which gave some respite. Hostili- 
extent was exposed to the incursions of the| ties, in a great measure, ceased and prison- 
E Indians and was often entered by them in/ers were surrendered. Many of the settlers 
: bands of ten or twenty, murdering, plunder-|now supposed that there were grounds to 
ing, and capwring families, seldom remain-|hope for a permanent peace. In the year 
ing longer than from ten to twenty hours, | 1759 Quebec had been subdued to the Brit- 
retreating in so short a time that rarely an|ish arms under General Wolfe, and by treaty 
adequate force could be collected to oppose |all the French possessions in the northern 
or pursue them, and if pursued, the Indian, | part of North America were surrendered to 
by wily stratagems, would often elude his| the British, and it was hoped that the French 
pursuers. The settlement remained in this|influence would cease. But this hope was 
unpleasant state for a number of years with|chimerical ; deep-rooted enmity and strong 
no protection, and always apprehensive of|antipathy existed. The whites, during the 
danger. By the fall of the unfortunate Brad-| late war, had suffered much from Indian bar- 
dock and the annihilation of his army in the|barity, pillaging and burning their dwellings, 
year 1755, matters were rendered incompara-| murdering the inhabitants, carrying many 
bly worse. The dogs of border war were|into captivity, and of these putting to death 
completely unkennelled. A large portion of|not a few by lingering and painful tortures. 
Pennsylvania and Maryland felt the shock of| These cruelties were commonly perpetrated 
this catastrophe; but the settlements most|along the frontier. Few settlements or even 
exposed were in the district of country lying neighbor hoods escaped. Where had lately 
west of the Blue Ridge from the Potomac stood a comfortable cabin, occupied by an 
the whole length of the valley and thence to| industrious, and peaceable, and contented 
the Carolina line on the Holston. Many in-| family, might now be seen a pile of ashes 
dividuals and families fled from the valley over|slaked with blood. All ages, all conditions 
the Blue Ridge for safety. Fear seemed to|were alike exposed. The ruthless savage 
seize the whole community, and the name of] felt no more pity for the delicate female or 
an Indian struck terror through the entire set-| helpless infant, than did his hatchet or scalp- 
tlements. Those who did not leave their|ing knife. The settlers viewed the savages 
homes depended for safety upon rudely con-|a8 enemies to mankind, that ought to be 
structed forts, which were to be found in| blotted from the face of the earth, and many 
every neighborhood. But alas! the first alarm | thought that he who killed one, of whatever 
was often the sound of the rifle or war-whoop | tribe, was doing God’s service. The Indians, 
of the Indian ready to pounce upon his prey.|t00, were not behind in hate. Their ancient 
[1759.] A band of the Shawnees made a de-|jealousies still existed. They viewed the 
scent upon Kerr’s creek, in what is now| Whites as unrighteous intruders upon a soil 
Rockbridge county. They killed and took| which had been theirs by birthright and long 
prisoners many persons, the number not now| possession. They recollected their unexam- 
known. One of these being tomahawked,| pled success in the late border wars, and no 
scalped and left for dead, recovered and lived; doubt many of them wished their renewal. 
thirty or forty years. In 1763 a party of the| From such tempers and dispositions, from 
same tribe visited the same place, killed and|the indulgence of such passions, it were 
took captive thirty or forty persons, and set| strange if there should not result consequen- 
out on the next day on their return to their| ces similar in their nature, and ere long this 
eee: In both Tamances they returned by * Col. Stewart says that this treaty was formed by Col. 
easy Journeys, carrying with them their scalps, ' Bouquet in 1764 instead of 1763. 
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did happen. A party of armed men entered 
the cabin of Logan, a celebrated Mingo chief 
and in his absence slaughtered his family, con- 
sisting of women and children. This chief, 
upon his return, became indignant, implaca- 
ble, and irreconcilable. Another massacre 
was perpetrated far up the Ohio, upon a set- 
tlement of peaceable Indians, inhabiting the 
borders of Grave creek. This outrage and 
the murder of Bald Eagle, a Delaware chief, 
are believed to have been the first violations 
of the treaty of 1763. Indians consider it 
an imperative duty to revenge the death of 
their friends. The hatchet was consequently 
raised and blood streamed along the frontier 
throughout its length and breadth. Thus 
these imprudent men, by murdering those 
Indians in time of peace, brought destruc- 
tion on hundreds, and perhaps thousands of 
defenceless individuals. This state of things 
continued until the year 1774. In this year 
the government of Virginia determined to 
send an army into the Indian country. One 
division of this army was to be levied from 
the Redstone country, near Pittsburg, and 
from the north-eastern counties of the great 
Valley, to march under the immediate com- 
mand of Lord Dunmore, governor of Vir- 
ginia. Another division was to be raised 
west of the Blue Ridge, chiefly from the 
counties of Augusta and Botetourt, to be 
under command of General Andrew Lewis 
of the latter county, and were directed to 
march directly through the mountains to the 
mouth of the Great Kanawha, and there to 
await the arrival of the governor with the 
first division. About the first of September 
nearly all the troops destined for the south- 
ern division of the army had assembled in 
Greenbriar and pitched their tents at Camp 
Union, * where Lewisburg now stands. A 
few companies, however, which were to have 
been raised on the head-waters of Holston 
and New River, under the direction of Col. 
Christian, had not yet arrived. For these 
General Lewis waited several days, but ap- 
prehending that longer delay might be detri- 
mental to the success of the campaign, on 
the 11th of the month he ordered his troops 
to strike their tents and commence their 
march. ,They amounted to a thousand armed 
men, and were soon joined by Major Field 
with seventy volunteers from Culpepper. 


* Col. Stewart calls this station Fort Savannah. 


There were besides a number of unarmed 
attendants, such as pack-horse-drivers, bul- 
lock-drivers, &c. The subsistence of the 
troops was a per-diem allowance of flour and 
fresh beef. The flour and camp equipage 
were conveyed on pack-horses ; the bullocks 
were driven in the rear of the army and 
slaughtered as occasion required. Since 
there was neither road nor pathway through 
the mountainous wilderness, Captain Ar- 
buckle preceded with a band of men who 
acted as pioneers to examine and mark out 
the route for the army. This was so laid out 
as tostrike high on the Kanawha, near to the 
point where it takes its name and thence 
down its right bank. At the mouth of the 
Elk a halt was made for the purpose of con- 
structing canoes to transport the heavy bag- 
gage to Point Pleasant. By this scheme it was 
intended to get rid of the incumbrance of all 
those pack-horses, which would not be want- 
ed after a junction with the northern division. 
The canoes being completed, the army moved 
forward and arrived at Point Pleasant on the 
last day of September. This point is a pro- 
montory formed by the Great Kanawha and 
Ohio rivers, where the former falls into the 
latter at right angles. As the northern di- 
vision had not reached this place and no ad- 
vices nor orders had been received from the 
Governor, the troops were directed to form 
anencampment. For this purpose the pro- 
montory afforded ground highly eligible, de- 
fended on the north by the Ohio and on 
the south-west by the Kanawha, whilst its 
eastern side lay open to an immense wilder- 
ness. This promontory was elevated con- 
siderably above the high-water mark, and af- 
forded an extensive and variegated prospect 
of the surrounding country. Here were seen 
hills, mountains, valleys, cliffs, plains, and 
promontories, all covered with gigantic for- 
ests, the growth of centuries, standing in 
their native grandeur and integrity, unsub- 
dued, unmutilated by the hand of man, wear- 
ing the livery of the season and raising aloft 
in mid air their venerable trunks and branches 
as if to defy the lightning of the sky and the 
fury of the whirlwind. This widely extend- 
ed prospect, though rudely magnificent and 
picturesque, wanted, nevertheless, some of 
those softer features which might embellish 
and beautify, or if the expression were per- 








mitted. might civilize the savage wildness of 
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some of Nature’s noblest efforts. Here were! 
to be seen no villages nor hamlets, not a farm | 
house nor cottage, no fields nor meadows with | 
their appropriate furniture, shocks of corn nor 
herds of domestic animals. In its widest 
range the eye would in vain seek to discover 
a cultivated spot of earth on which to repose. 
Here were no marks of industry, nor of the 
exercise of those arts which minister to the 
comfort and convenience of man; here Na- 
ture had for ages on ages held undisputed 
empire. In the deep and dismal solitude of 
these woodlands the lone wanderer would 
have been startled by the barking of the 
watch-dog, or the shrill clarion of a chanti- 
cleer. Here the whistling of the plough-boy 
or the milk-maid’s song, sounds elsewhere 
heard with pleasing emotions, would have 
been incongruous and out of place. 

From this same promontory were to be 
seen two mighty rivers, travelling in different 
directions, from far distant sources, rolling 
on with strong but noiseless current their 
immense volumes of water, here about to 
unite their forces and form one majestic 
stream and this too hastening away South- 
Westwardly in a serpentine course to min- 
gle his waters with the floods of the Missis- 
sippil. This great collection of water which 
had from time immemorial flowed in one un- 
broken current, connecting the frozen moun- 
tains of the North with the Father of riv- 
ers, must have been a subject of wonder 
and admiration to the lately arrived troops. 
The Ohio river when found a century ago 
was named by the French “La Belle,” the 
Beautiful. From its possessing an assem- 
blage of beauties it seems to have a just 
claim to this appellation. 


“ Though deep yet clear, though gentle yet not dull, 
Strong without rage, without o’erflowing full.” 


The beauties of this river were all from Na- 
ture; cities or towns had not arisen on its 
margin; no water-craft rested on its bosom ; 
not a boat or bark was seen to diversify its 
surface or give it animation. So far as it 


respected man, it was a watery waste, unin- 
teresting, unprofitable and unpromising. For 
as yet no one had dreamed that ere long this 
would become a high-way of commerce or 
that numerous swift ships would be at no dis- 
tant day seen stemming its current, freighted 


climes, transporting them for exchange and 
thus meeting the wishes and wants of thou- 
sands of civilized inhabitants residing on its 
borders and spread abroad on the adjoining 
regions. The mind of man is often busied 
in searching after novelties and possibilities, 
and sometimes after impossibilities. Yet it 
is believed that at the time of which we are 
now speaking, no one had anticipated those 
astonishing changes which have since taken 
place in the Western country and which 
have been the result of human ingenuity, 
industry and enterprise. 

The troops now lay encamped in the vi- 
cinity of the enemy,—an enemy subtle and 
insidious, and who, roused by danger, would 
exert all his energy and strength and employ 
every artifice to destroy or drive from his 
borders these hostile invaders. General 
Lewis himself possessed military talents and 
had much experience in Indian warfare. He 
could therefore pretty correctly estimate the 
circumstances in which he found himself 
placed and is said to have been much dissat- 
isfied with the course which the affairs of 
the campaign had taken. Before entering 
on the command he had been assured that 
he would be met at Point Pleasant by the 
Northern troops, which united with his own 
would constitute an army able to overawe the 
enemy and penetrate his country. But this 
assurance had not been verified. No North- 
ern troops had arrived ; no advices had been 
received. He found himself now far advanc- 
ed in the wilderness, with only a few raw, un- 
disciplined militia to stand against all the force 
which numerous tribes of savages confedera- 
ted in one common cause, might embody, to 
destroy their common enemy. He was so- 
licitous not only for the troops under his im- 
mediate command, but also for the eventual 
success of the campaign. What opposition 
the army might meet with on entering the 
enemy’s territory ; what delays, disasters and 
difficulties he might be obliged to encounter 
in a country whose geography was but little 
known; how far it might be necessary for 
the army to proceed and what length of time 
would be necessary for completing its ope- 
rations,—were problems which could be solv- 
ed only by actual experiment. General Lewis 
saw that much of the season for active opera- 
tion had already passed away. The days 





with the fruits and fabrics and riches of other 


were becoming short and the weather cold, 
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and if the severity of the winter should stop 
the progress of the army before the Indians 
were subdued, nothing would be gained and 
the public expectation would be disappoint- 
ed. When he first arrived at Point Pleasant, 
he sent runners to find the head-quarters of 


the Governor and bring advices. He also 
undertook the erection of a block-house, 
which was designed to be a depository for 
such baggage and stores as the army would 
not need while traversing the Indian coun- 
try, but which might be left here under the 
protection of a guard until the army should 
return to this place. He also adopted other 
precautionary measures for the safety of the 
troops, among these was an order prohibit- 
ing the soldiers from leaving the camp with- 
out permission. This was designed to pre- 
vent the men from going out singly or in 
small groups, lest they should be cut off by 
the scouts of the enemy and also that all the 
troops might be ready to act promptly and 
efficiently in any emergency. But this or- 
der was not regarded. Many of the men 
continued to go out every day for the pur- 
pose of hunting as they had done before the 
order was issued. This was irksome and 
unpleasant to the commander, who was 
vested with ample authority, but without the 
power to enforce obedience. To resort to 
military punishment would have been vain. 
Most of the men and some of the officers 
indulged a spirit of insubordination, and 
coercion might have produced open muti- 
ny. Whilst the troops lay here, some dis- 
content took place on account of the dis- 
tribution of provision. Certain companies 
complained of partiality, alleging that they 
had drawn beef of very inferior quality, whilst 
other companies fared much better. This 
drew forth an order from the commander, 
directing that all beef of an inferior qual- 
ity should be first slaughtered and distribu- 
ted to the troops alike. This order was is- 
sued on the 9th of October, and on the next 
morning before the break of day at least one 
hundred of the soldiers had left the camp 
to seek their rations in the woods. Before 
this all the game in the immediate vicinity of 
the camp had been killed or driven off. 
About break of day, on the morning of the 
10th of October, a strong band of Indians 
was found advancing onthe camp. A de- 
tachment from the army ordered to meet 





them commenced a heavy fire soon after 
sunrise. By this time the hunters had pro- 
ceeded so far as to be quite out of hearing, 
and knew nothing about the battle until they 
returned in the evening. A few hunters, 
perhaps half-a-dozen, who had taken their 
course up the river, met the Indians and 
were killed or driven back. Thus by this act 
of disobedience the army was deprived on 
this important occasion of about a hundred 
of its best marksmen, or nearly one-tenth of 
its whole number. Had these been present, 
the action would probably have been of short- 
er duration and less disastrous. The army 
under General Lewis had never been sub- 
jected to discipline. It had been gathered 
in a mountainous country and brought with 
it a spirit of freedom and independence, a 
spirit which mountaineers always possess, 
which sometimes prompts to great and noble 
deeds, but which is wholly incompatible with 
the life and duties of a soldier, unless when 
modified and corrected by much training and 
disciptine. These men were healthy, active 
and energetic and accustomed to the toils 
and privations of new settlers. They were 
well prepared for the hardships of a military 
life and when tried in battle were found to 
possess that firm and persevering courage 
which insures victory. They were indeed 
the raw materials from which by proper train- 
ing, might have been manufactured as gal- 
lant and efficient soldiers as ever maneu- 
vred on the fields of Warsaw and Waterloo. 

Let us return from this digression. At an 
early day the Indians had become acquaint- 
ed with the movements in Virginia and even 
with the plan of the campaign. The Shawnees 
rightly judging that they would be the first ob- 
ject of attack, called in their out-posts, viz ; 
their hunting and marauding parties, and 
strengthened themselves by renewing their al- 
liance with many other tribes, thus securing 
their aid and co-operation. Even while Gen- 
eral Lewis was on his march, the warriors were 
assembling. Their place of rendezvous was 
between Chilicothe and Point Pleasant, not 
far distant from the latter. Their intention 
at first had been to attack the army while 
crossing the river, but afterwards it was de- 
termined that it should be permitted to pass 
undisturbed and commence its march with 
the view of cutting it off more completely 
by ambuscade in the wilderness country. 
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This course was : probably nana by some 
aged warrior, who, nineteen years before, had 
witnessed the success of the stratagem by 
which the army of Braddock was allowed to 
cross the Monongahela and proceed with- 
out interruption until it fell into the embrace 
of destruction. 

As the Indians while on a foray have no 
supplies of provisions, save what every man 
carries for his own use, it necessarily hap- 
pens that where any considerable number are 
embodied, their excursion must be of short 
duration. They had already been assembled 
some length of time, but as General Lewis 
since his arrival had kept himself closely 
within his encampment, they had found no 
opportunity for attacking him to advantage, 
nor could it be foreseen when such opportu- 
nity might offer. Under these circumstan- 
ces they became apprehensive of scarcity, 
which might cause a breaking up of their 
camp and a dispersion of their forces. A 
council of their chiefs was therefore called. 
Here it was proposed that they should cross 
the river some miles above Point Pleasant 
and march down in the night undiscovered, 
so that they might at break of day surprise 
the camp and carry it by general assault. 
Cornstalk, a noted Shawnee chief, opposed 
this course, alleging that war was not for the 
interest of the Indians and that overtures for 
peace should be made to the whites. But 
overruled by numbers, he acquiesced, re- 
minding the council that they who had now 
declared for war, were responsible for the 
consequences and must fight with great bra- 
very, while he would himself accompany 
them and witness their performance. Ac- 
cordingly on the evening of the 9th of Octo- 
ber, soon after dark, they began to cross the 
river on rafts previously prepared. To ferry 
sO many men over this wide river and on 
these clumsy transports must have required 
considerable time. But before morning they 
were all on the eastern bank ready to pro- 
ceed. Their. route now lay down the margin 
of the river, through an extensive bottom. 
On this bottom was a heavy growth of tim- 
ber, with a foliage so dense as in many pla- 
ces to intercept in a great measure the light 
of the moon and stars. Beneath lay many 
trunks of fallen trees, strewed in different 
directions and in various stages of decay. 


Jed a a luxuriant spensth of weeds, inter- 
spersed with entangling vines and creepers 
and in some places with close-set thickets of 
spice-wood or other undergrowth. A jour- 
ney through this in the night, must have 
been tedious, tiresome, dark and dreary. 
The Indians, however, entered on it prompt- 
ly and persevered until break of day, when 
about a mile distant from the camp, one of 
those unforeseen incidents occurred, which 
so often totally defeat or greatly mar the best 
concerted military enterprises. Two soldiers 
from the camp, wishing to maké a success- 
ful hunt, set out before day in order to be on 
the hunting ground as soon as it was light 
enough to discover the game. These were 
met and fired on; one of them fell; the 
other, whose name was Robertson, * after- 
wards known in Tennessee by the title of 
Colonel, not relishing this rough situation so 
early in the morning, retraced his steps with 
all convenient speed to the camp, where he 
related his adventures to the commander-in- 
chief. ‘* While he was yet speaking’’ his 
account was confirmed by other hunters who 
had seen the Indians. Three hundred men 
were ordered out as a party of discovery and 
observation, under the command of Colonel 
Charles Lewis, brother of the commander- 
in-chef, and Col, William Fleming. These 
set forward at sun-rise, in obedience to their 
orders, and when less than half a mile distant 
from the camp encountered the whole force 
of the enemy. The line of white men ex- 
tended in a direction across the bottom, 
where it was fully a mile wide, the left, com- 
manded by Colonel Fleming, resting on the 
river bank ; the right, under Lewis, extended 
fur toward the rising ground or bluff of Crook- 
ed creek, a branch of the Kanawha. The 
attack was first made on the right, but the 
firing was soon heard along the whole extent 
of the line, and for a short time was very 
sharp and here several of the combatants fell 
on both sides. But believing themselves to 
be greatly overpowered by numbers, and both 
the leaders, Lewis and Fleming being wound- 
ed, the former mortally, the latter severely, 
the whole party fell back, but not in confu- 
sion. They continued pretty well embodied, 


* Col. Stewart says that his name was Moony and that 
he stopped before Ais tent-door, to relate his adventure. 
Col. Lewis calls him Robertson, which is confirmed by 
Messrs. Reid & Moore. The one who was killed, was 





The whole surface of the ground was cover- 


Vor. XIII—90 


named Hickman, according to Col. Stewart. 
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much as they had been when the action com- 
menced, and kept up a constant fire, which 
retarded the pursuit of the enemy and gave 
time for the arrival of a re-inforcement. This 
onset produced great alarm in the camp. 
The weight of the firing showed that the en- 


emy were re-inforced and the progression of 


the sound, that they were nearing the camp. 
A re-inforcement of fifteen men was ordered 
from each company, amounting probably to 
less than two hundred and fifty. A tumul- 
tuous state of affairs prevented this order 
from being executed with precision. Some, 
anticipating the order, had hastened to relieve 
their brethren and were already in the field. 
Others promptly obeyed the call when it was 
received. A portion appeared to move slow- 
ly as if reluctant to quit the camp, while 
another portion, and nota few, as was thought, 
mingling with the promiscuous crowd con- 
cealed themselves, evaded the order and thus 
kept out of harm’s way. 
ment advanced, not in a body, but in disor- 
derly succession, it was long exposed and 
suffered much from the enemy, before it could 


As this re-inforce- 


men to the number of six or eight hundred, 
of various descriptions, armed and unarmed, 
all pent up by the great waters in the rear, 
and the enemy in front, without an avenue 
by which toescape. None knew the strength 
of the enemy; all knew that the whites had 
been retreating and were now on the very 
verge of the camp and that by another push, 
if the Indians had the strength to make it, 
the camp might become the battle-ground. 
The confused noise and wild uproar of battle, 
added greatly to the terror of the scene. The 
shouting of the whites, while the re-inforce- 
ment was advancing, the continual roar of 
the fire-arms, the war-whoop and dismal yel- 
ling of the Indians, sounds harsh and grating 
when heard separately, became by mixture 
and combination highly discordant and terrific. 
Add to this the constant succession of the 
dead and wounded, brought off from the bat- 
tle-field, many of these with shattered limbs 














be arranged in the line of battle. 


and lacerated flesh, pale, ghastly, and disfig- 
ured, and besmeared with gore, their “ gar- 
ments rolled in blood,” and uttering doleful 
cries of lamentation and distress ; others faint, 


The re-' feeble and exhausted by loss of blood, scarce- 


treating party now strengthened and encour-| ly able with quivering lips to tell their ail to 


aged, refused farther to give ground, whilst 
the Indians pressed on with great earnest- 
ness and being indignant at having their pro- 
gress checked, by their impetuosity suffered 
much in theirturn. Although they had been 
foiled in their attempt of surprising the camp 
at break of day, yet now elated by their par- 
tial success, they hoped that by driving back 
the whites and furiously pursuing them into 
the camp, they might, amidst the confusion 
and carnage which would follow, gain their 
primary object, but the whites remained firm 
and immovable and now was the heat of the 
battle. The combatants stood opposite each, 
threatening death and destruction upon the 
other. Neither would retreat ; neither could 
advance. The noise of the firing was tre- 
mendous. No single gun could be distin- 
guished, but it was one constant roar. The 
rifle and tomahawk now did their work with 
dreadful certainty. The confusion and pertur- 
bation of the camp had now arrived at its 
greatest height. The ground of the encamp- 
ment was an area of triangular form, two 
sides of which were bounded by the rivers 
Ohio and Kanawha, and the third exposed to 
the battle-cround. On the area, there were 








passers-by. Sounds and sights and circum- 
stances such as these were calculated to ex- 
cite general solicitude for the issue of the 
battle, and alarm in each individual for his 
own personal safety. Early in the day Gen- 
eral Lewis had ordered a breast-work to be 
constructed from the Ohio to the Kanawha, 
thus severing the camp from the neighbour- 
ing forest. This breast-work was formed by 
felling trees and so disposing of their trunks 
and branches, as to form a barrier which was 
difficult to pass. It was designed that should 
the enemy gain an ascendancy in the field, 
this barrier might prevent their entrance into 
the camp, while at the same time it might 
serve as a protection to the garrison that was 
within. The sun had not ascended far in his 
midway path when the storm of battle be- 
gan to subside and the firing to abate. Both 
parties had put forth their most strenuous 
efforts and both had sustained heavy loss ; 
yet both seemed willing to continue the con- 
test. Nevertheless, as if taught by experi- 
ence, both seemed willing to shelter them- 
selves carefully and avoid exposure, whilst 
at the same time they were careful to em- 
ploy every opportunity for annoying their 
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enemy. Seldom now did any one expose 
himself to view and when such an occur- 
rence took place, five or ten or perhaps more 
guns were discharged from the opposite line. 
After this there was silence until a like oc- 
currence again took place. In this desul- 
tory way the battle was continued for a con- 
siderable time. Although the Indians had 
manifested a disposition to continue the con- 
test, they had im fact already determined to 
quit the field and had taken precautionary 
measures to render their retreat more secure. 
A portion of their force was detailed to con- 
ceal the dead, that their scalps might not 
come into possession of the enemy and to 
remove the wounded to a place of safety. 
Whilst this detachment was performing these 
duties, the main body maintained the line of 
battle and kept the white men at bay. But 
as soon as it was known that the wounded 
were placed in security, the whole Indian 
line fell back several hundred yards and there 
in ambush awaited the approach of their pur- 
suers. These followed with too little cau- 
tion and suffered for their temerity. Several 
times the Indians practised the same maneu- 
vre by retreating and concealing themselves, 
and in each of these stations exhibited the 
same kind of desultory warfare. The last of 
these positions proved advantageous for shel- 
ter and concealment and here the Indians 
remained for several hours, maugre all the 
efforts of the whites to dislodge them. At 
length Captain Shelby, since governor of 
Kentucky and noted for his skill and in- 
trepidity in Indian warfare, was ordered by 
the commander-in-chief with a party of men 
to pass round south of the battle-ground 
and gain a station in the rear of the enemy, 
or at least one from which he might enfilade 
their line. This was nearly accomplished, 
when the design was discovered, and soon 
after the whole of the Indians fled the field. 
The day was now far spent; the men were 
exhausted by hunger, fatigue and anxiety. 
Nothing it was thought could be gained by 
further pursuit. The victory was complete 
and the troops returned to the camp. 

The foregoing sketch of the retreat of the 
Indians was taken from conversations held 
with individuals, who had themselves been in 
the battle. These on several minor points 
did not entirely harmonize, but considering 












































the circumstances in which they were placed 
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since this occurrence, a coincidence of views 
could not be expected. This retreat in its 
plan and execution has generally been 
thought to have been made with skill and 
dexterity. European and Indian battles are 
so different in their character as hardly to 
admit of comparison. But had a skilful of- 
ficer of high reputation in modern warfare 
conducted this retreat precisely asit was done 
by Cornstalk and his associates, the milita- 
ry character of such officer, it is believed, 
would not have suffered by the performance. 
At first the Indian expected, by surprising 
the camp, to gain possession of it and 
its scalps and its spoils. But failing in 
this and losing many of their warriors, their 
next purpose was to escape from the whites 
with as little further loss and delay as possi- 
ble. Their great difficulty seems-to have 
been to secure the wounded. Many of these 
had been disabled two or three miles from 
that point of the river, where the rafts had 
been moored and to which point it was ne- 
cessary that they should all be transported in 
order to recross. With their means of trans+ 
portation this must have required much time 
and labor. But after the retreat commen- 
ced the Indian chief managed withso much 
adroitness, that the pursuers had not gained 
probably more than one mile and a half, cer- 
tainly not two miles in six or seven hours, 
Thus it happened that the whole band had 
time to recross the river in the evening, or 
first part of the night. Not a prisoner was 
made nor one of the wounded fell into the 
hands of his enemies. To conduct a rétreat 
successfully requires generally greater and 
more various talents than to gain a vietory. 
The retreat of the ten thousand Greeks 
through many hostile nations, brought into 
exercise greater and more diversified talents 
than the celebrated victory over Darius king 
of Persia. The former conducted by Xeno- 
phon, gained for him a more enviable repu- 
tation than had ever been conceded to the 
hair-brained son of Philipof Macedon. The 
former saved from inevitable destruction a 
numerous band of his countrymen and re- 
stored them to their native land. The latter 
caused the destruction of a great Prince and 
myriads of his numerous army, whose only 
crime was to defend themselves against a 
total overthrow. 
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The retreat of Washington in 1777 with 
but the skeleton of an army—a mere forlorn 
hope, elicited more and greater military vir- 
tues, than any period of his eventful life, not 
excepting even that proud occasion when at 
Yorktown, Virginia, the British standard fell 
before him. In the year 1755, when but a 
youth, this same Washington gave an earn- 
est of his future greatness when he collected 
and conducted the shattered remains of Brad- 
dock’s army. On this occasion he discover- 
ed such strength of mind, such maturity of 
judgment and such decision of character, as 
are rarely united with age and experience. 
Another example to the same point might be 
given in the person of General Greene. The 
retreat of the Southern army in the winter of 
1781, through a wasted country, abounding 
with enemies for hundreds of miles, without 
any loss of men, artillery or baggage, al- 
though pursued by a superior force under 
a skilful General, must have required no or- 
dinary military skill. On entering Virginia 
and receiving reinforcements, he faced and 
fought the gallant Cornwallis, who in his 
turn was forced to retreat, leaving his dead 
and wounded to the mercy of his enemy. 
And now without loss of time General 
Greene traversed the country, where he had 
been a fugitive, rapidly reducing the enemy’s 
out-posts, so that in a few months he was 
compelled to concentrate all his forces at two 
points. The points being both accessible to 
shipping were convenient stations from which 
to run away. Thus we see that General 
Greene had the courage to retreat when he 
could not meet the enemy on equal terms; 
that this retreat was conducted without loss ; 
and that eventually he was able to establish 
peace and order in the Southern Country. 
On the morning of the 11th, the day after 
the battle of Point Pleasant, about forty dead 
bodies required the rites of sepulture. Pre- 
parations were accordingly made to perform 
the duty with as much decent respect as cir- 
cumstances would permit. Large pits were 
opened; coffins and shrouds were out of the 
question; every man’s blanket served for his 
winding-sheet. The bodies were laid side by | 
side on the cold earth, and the same mate-' 
rial was used to cover and conceal them 
from view. A few, however, in accordance 





with the wishes of their friends were interred | 
in separate graves. Here was no pomp or 





pageantry, no muffled drums; no minute 
guns, no vollies of platoons were fired over 
their grave. Badges of mourning, ensigns 
of sorrow were not in demand. The reality 
itself was here. Sorrow was depicted upon 
every countenance. Those very men, who 
but yesterday, with stern brow and dauntless 
breast in the fore front of the hottest battle, 
defied the most ruthless of the savage foe, 
were now seen suffused with tears and melted 
with grief. This was not from mental imbe- 
cility or feminine weakness. To lament the 
fate of the brave who fall in the cause of 
their country, and to perpetuate their mem- 
ory is the dictate of humanity; it is charac- 
teristic of noble and generous minds, the 
uniform practice of every age and the duty 
of every people. I would not envy the har- 
dihood of him who could, without sensible 
emotion, witness such a scene. He must 
doubtless be destitute of one of the noblest 
attributes of our nature. This solemn ser- 
vice is now ended: dust has returned to dust 
and other duties await the survivors. They 
must bid a long adieu to the dead, whose re- 
mains rest here, far from their home and be- 
loved friends. Here in the bosom of a vast 
wilderness, the haunt of wild beasts, where 
rude savages roam and where a civilized foot 
has seldom trod,—here, free from all sublu- 
nary tumult, may they repose in peaceful si- 
lence, till that great eventful day when land 
and sea shall give up their dead! During the 
border wars the slain of the vanquished were 
seldom buried. To bury them would have 
been often difficult, sometimes dangerous ; 
besides, the inveterate enmity which then‘ex- 
isted between the white men and the Indians, 
precluded all acts of humanity or courtesy. 
The vengeful savage sometimes pursued his 
adversary even beyond the confines of life, 
mutilating and disfiguring the breathless car- 
cass. Nor was the white man always free 
from such atrocities. But on the present 
occasion there would have been neither dif- 
ficulty nor danger. To have buried the dead 
would have comported with the superior civ- 
ilization and intelligence of the white man 
and his pretensions to religion and it might 
have softened the ferocity of Indians, to know 
that the remains of their warriors which might 
fall into the hands of their enemies would be 
treated with respect. ‘That this was not done 
we think is attributable rather to the charac- 
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ter of the times, than to any peculiar perver- 
sity in the temper or character of the actors. 
Be this as it may, certain it is, that more than 
twenty bodies of the Indians, who fell in bat- 
tle, were permitted to putrify and decay on 
the ground where they expired, or to be de- 
voured by birds or beasts of prey. The moun- 
tain eagle, lord of the feathered race, whilst 
from his lofty cairn, with piercing eye, he 
surveyed the varied realms around and far 
beneath, would not fail to descry the sump- 
tuous feast prepared for his use. Here he 
might whet his beak and feast and fatten 
and exult. Over these the gaunt wolf, grim 
tyrant of the forest, might prolong his mid- 
night revelry and howl their funeral elegy. 
Whilst far remote, in the deepest gloom of the 
wilderness, whither they had fled for safety, 
the surviving warriors might wail their fate, 
or chant a requiem to their departed spirits. 
Meanwhile the deceased themselves equally 
regardless of the wailings of friends and the 
neglect and indignity offered to their own 
perishable remains, rest in quietness and 
sleep as soundly as if entombed with honor 
and pomp amid all the paraphernalia of a 
military funeral. 

This was undoubtedly one of the most ob- 
stinately contested battles ever fought on the 
Western frontier. It commenced with the 
rising sun and ended about four o’clock in 
the afternoon. The proportion of killed and 
wounded was very great. On the largest 
calculation there could not have been more 
than five hundred and fifty whites in the field. 
Of these one hundred and forty-four were 
killed and wounded, being more than one- 
fourth of the whole number, and making an 
average of more than one for every four 
minutes during the time the battle lasted. It 
would not be easy to produce another in- 
stance in which undisciplined men held out 
for such a length of time, whilst sustaining 
so great a loss of numbers; and, indeed, such 
an example can seldom be found among dis- 
ciplined troops. In the battle of Waterloo, 
the English had thirty-six thousand men in 
the field; the contest was obstinate and for 
a long time doubtful ; they fought with troops 
equally brave and well disciplined as them- 
selves. Victory finally declared in favor of 
the English. The British official returns 
give nine thousand, nine hundred and nine- 


than a fourth, but not a third of the whole 
number. In the battle of Bunker Hill, two 
thousand, five hundred undisciplined militia, 
with no other arms than they had been ac- 
customed to use about home and without ar- 
tillery, had voluntarily assembled on an emi- 
nence, near Boston, in the night, and before 
morning had thrown up a slight entrench- 
ment and when discovered, the British com- 
mander ordered three thousand veteran troops 
to dislodge them; these were completely 
armed, led on by skilful Generals and sup- 
ported by a battery and shipping; twice they 
assailed the militia and were as often repul- 
sed; at the third attack, the ammunition of 
the Provincials having failed and being des- 
titute of bayonets, they were compelled to 
retreat, leaving between four and five hun- 
dred killed and wounded. The British offi- 
cial returns made their loss one thousand and 
fifty-six—being more than a third of the 
whole number engaged in the battle. An 
example of so great a proportionate loss can 
scarcely be found in the annals of war, un- 
less indeed where great disparity of numbers 
or some untoward circumstances caused a 
rout instead of a battle. The battle of Bun- 
ker Hill is in every respect unexampled, and 
if we may be allowed to use the phrase, a 
perfect non-descript. 

The number of Indians engaged in the 
battle of Point Pleasant is altogether uncer- 
tain. Some of the hunters who saw them 
early in the morning, reported them as very 
numerous, covering several acres of ground. 
The first party under General Charles Lewis 
retreated, alleging that they were greatly 
overpowered by the number of the enemy. 
The line of the Indians during the battle was 
co-extensive with that of the whites, stretch- 
ing from the river quite across the bottom, 
about a mile to Crooked creek. It is said 
to be a maxim of Indian policy, never wil- 
lingly to fight an equal force without some 
manifest advantage and this maxim seems to 
be founded on common sense ; for little can 
be gained in a contest where blows are 
equal on both sides. In this battle the In- 
dians maintained the fight with great obsti- 
nacy, which they would not have done ac- 
cording to this maxim, had they not consid- 
ered themselves superior in numbers. Whilst 
General Lewis with his army was marching 





ty-nine men killed and wounded, being more 
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the Shawnees had full time to form confed-;country. This he did crossing the Ohio 


eracies and engage assistance from the neigh-_ 
boring tribes, who, it was known, made a 


common cause on all occasions against the 
whites. Jt has already been said that twenty 
white men expired on the battle-ground. | 
Nineteen Indians were found dead in the field , 
and three were discovered on the day follow- 
ing, who had been imperfectly concealed. | 
How many killed and wounded were borne 
off, there are no means of ascertaining. 
“They were discovered throwing their dead 
into the Ohio all the day *” All the circum- 
stances show that the Indians werenumerous, | 
and the probability is that theygreatly ex- 
ceeded the number of whites engaged in 
the battle. In Europe, where despots send 
forth their tens and hundreds of thousands of 
hirelings to slaughter each other, the loss of 
Point Pleasant would be thought inconsider- 
able, scarcely worthy of notice. But let it 
be considered that these men were taken 
from a large district of country, as yet but 
thinly inhabited, where each individual might 
be acquainted with every other for six or eight 
milesaround. A common interest, common 
dangers and a common sympathy cemented 
them together. A portion of these were 
men in the prime of life, possessing intelli- 
gence, influence and respectability. Anoth- 
er portion of them were younger, most of 
whom gave good promise of future worth. 
These were not hirelings ; no mercenary mo- 
tives had led them to battle. They went at 
their country’s call for the protection of the 
defenceless frontier. They met the enemy 
and theirs was the fate of war. But they fell 
not ingloriously like the slain on Mount Gil- 
boa ; their weapons of war perished not, nor 
was their shield vilely cast away; they fell 
fighting bravely and their death contributed 
to the victory that followed. 

General Lewis soon after the battle re- 
ceived orders t from the governor to march 
the troops to a certain point in the Indian 


* So says Col. Andrew Lewis of Montgomery, yet liv- 
ing. [1836] 

+ Col. Stewart says: “ On the day before the battle some 
scouts came down the river from his lordship’s camp ex- 
press to General Lewis with orders to cross the river and 
march his troops to the Shawnee towns, where he would 
meet us with his army.” But Col. A. Lewis of Montgom 
ery says, that General Lewis crossed the river without any 
orders. After giving an account of the battle and things pre- 
vious, his words are :—* All this time nothing was heard 
from Dunmore;” and again, * He received no orders fromthe 





governor after he left the encampment in Greenbrier ;” and 
gain, “Gen. Lewis was nm ver ordered to cross the river.” 


three miles above Point Pleasant. During 
their march Indians were often seen hover- 
ing around, hanging on their skirts or rear, 
and sometimes in front. Apprehensions 
were entertained of a battle, but no hostili- 
ties took place. On the last day of their 
march, when ten or fifteen miles from the 
governor's camp, a flag met General Lewis, 
bearing an order from Dunmore to halt where 
he then was. To this Genera: Lewis seemed 
to pay no attention, but continued his march. 
The flag returned and in a few hours appear- 
ed again with another order to the same ef- 
fect; this order was treated as the first and the 
march continued until the army arrived at 
a convenient place for encampment, within 
three miles of the governor’s head-quarters, 
who had marched his troops directly to this 
place from the Redstone country. Very 
soon after halting, it was discovered that 
there were in this neighborhood great num- 
bers of wild turkeys and in a very little time 
a strong detachment of troops armed and 
equipped for the purpose, fearlessly sallied 
forth to make an attack onthem. Marching 
on with hasty step in loose phalanx with 
trailed arms, the object of their search was 
soon descried in close order, standing aghast, 
with heads erect, admiring this novel phe- 
nomenon,—a regiment of white faces, what 
they had never before seen, in dread array ap- 
proaching,—surprised indeed, but not ter- 
rified, for thought they, “ what punishment 
shall we fear doing no wrong?’ Suddenly 
and unexpectedly, when within half rifle- 
shot, there commenced a heavy firing, which 
soon became extensive. From this they 
soon learned that innocence is not always a 
protection against injury. They now be- 
came disconcerted and fellback. The firing 
continued with great rapidity and the tur- 
keys being hard pressed and closely pursued 
through copse and glen, over hill and dale, 
and being much fatigued and despairing of 
restoring the fortunes of the day, suddenly 
betook themselves to flight, leaving the con- 
querors in full possession of the field. They 
glorying in their victory, now returned to the 
camp, conveying with them at least five hun- 
dred scalps of the enemy.* These were not 
rudely and barbarously torn from the heads 
of the slain, but the bodies, necks and heads 


* This engagement was styled “ The Battle of the Tur- 
key Gobblers.” 
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were borne to camp, with the scalps stick- Mentzomedi it will be seen how haa the 
ing as close as night-caps and all Spneiens eres under General Lewis were incensed 


to “public view, so that there could be no de- | against Dunmore. 
And now glee and merriment pre-| ‘had to double and triple the guard over his 
marquee, to prevent the men from killing the 
governor and the Indians,” who came ‘with 


ception. 
vailed, every man vaunting and boasting of 
his own exploits and adventures. But the 


He says, ‘ General Lewis 


exultation was not complete till the returns| him to the camp. * 


. -, | 
from the proper officers were made and it, 


The governor now ordered General Lewis 


was found that although the aflray was long forthwith to lead his troops back to Point 
and bloody and had lasted for more than | Pleasant; to leave a garrison in the fort with 


twice forty minutes, yet not one man was. 
lost, either killed, wounded, or missing. The| 
firing had been so heavy that it was heard in 
the governor’s camp three miles distant and 
it was there believed, that the Indians and 
white men under Lewis had gotten to hard 
knocks again. The Redstone boys seizing 
their arms hastily ran across the plain, anx- 
ious to know the certainty and if necessary 
to acta part. Before their arrival the en- 
gagement was over and the troops had re- 
turned, but what was the surprise of the al- 
lied troops, when they were told that all this 
fuss was nothing more than an attack upon 
one of the most harmless and helpless of the 
feathered race? And their surprise was not 
diminished, when they were convinced by 
signs that could not be mistaken, that the 
conquerors, cannibal-like, were about to de- 
vour the bodies of the slain. The Redstone 
troops were a fine set of fellows and gave 
no symptom of backwardness to take a brush 
with any equal number of the tawny sons of 
the West. Their uniform dress gave them a 
martial air, which rendered them superior in 
appearance to the troops under General Lew- 
is. The Lewisites were willing to admit all 
this and that the Redstone boys had in some 
respects the superiority over them, yet not- 
withstanding the motley mixture in color and 
materials with which they were clothed, they 
piqued themselves not a little in having been 
fairly tried in battle a few days before and 
found able to stand fire and drive their ene- 
my out of the field. 

On the same day the governor visited the 
camp, held converse with General Lewis and 
his officers, and no doubt communicated to 
them the provisions of the treaty which he 
had already formed with the Indian chiefs. * 
From the account given by Col. A. Lewis of 


* Col. A. Lewis of Montgomery says: “‘ Nor was there 
any treaty made until the spring ; after the battle General 


necessary stores for them and the wounded ; 
then to conduct the residue of the army back 
to the settlements and discharge them. All 
which was accordingly done and the cam- 
paign ended. 

The results of this campaign were various. 
The fall of so many brave men was lamented. 
This clothed many families and neighbor- 
hoods in mourning. But the Indians were 
defeated and many of their warriors were 
killed or crippled. 

Thus weakened and dispirited they desi- 
red peace. Peace was desirable to the white 
settlements also. They had experienced but 
little tranquillity since the first settlement of 
the country. But peace was more peculiar- 
ly desirable in a national point of view. The 
provinces were on the eve of a war with Great 
Britain, and hostilities actually commenced 
in the Spring of 1775. This produced uni- 
versal anarchy ; all government was dissolved. 
In Virginia the governor prorogued the As- 
sembly and having by a series of unwarran- 
table acts, forfeited public confidence, con- 
scious of crime, he meditated safety by flight 
from the resentment of an injured people. 
Having found refuge in an armed vessel, he 
commenced a petty-larceny war on the plan- 
tations, hamlets and water-craft along the 
shore of the Chesapeake. At length wea- 
ried of doing nothing, he left his retinue of 
renegade whites and runaway negroes to shift 
for themselves and having by a perfidious 
course of conduct, inscribed, “ here lieth,”’ 
on his deceased honor, he quitted the pro- 
vince. ‘Sic transit gloria Mundi!” 

But this state of anarchy, in Virginia, was 
short-lived. The people spontaneously elec- 
ted members for a new assembly. These 
having met, a governor and other civil offi- 
cers were appointed; a constitution for the 
State was formed on republican principles; 
a system of finance established; sundry ne- 





Lewis held a treaty with them, in which they were bound 
tokeep hostages of theirchiefs at'the Fort Point Pleasant.” 





* See A. Lewis’ letter in Appendix. 
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cessary laws enacted and military officers 
appointed to enlist soldiers for the national 
defence. All this was done in a short time 
without tumult orturmoil. People then were 
honest, and officers faithful. There was no 
intriguing for office, or scrambling for the 
loaves and fishes. Had an Indian war bro- 
ken out simultaneously with the war for in- 
dependence; during this state of chaos and 
confusion, had that immense swarm of taw- 
ny savages, which assailed General Lewis in 
1774, been let loose on the long unprotected 
line of frontier, the consequences must have 
been awfully destructive and terrible. In no 
part of Western Virginia was the population 
at that time numerous. Some portions of 
the country, from the fewness of its inhabi- 
tants, must have been deserted or destroyed. 
Where there was a greater population, resis- 
tance would have been made. People would 
have contended desperately for their houses 
and their homes, and probably the enemy 
would have been repulsed. But to have ef- 
fected this and to have guarded against fu- 
ture incursions, would have required the 
whole military strength of the upper country. 
There would have been no surplus for national 
purposes. Throughout the revolution, Vir- 
ginia occupied a middle position among the 
States, giving assistance to the North or the 
South as occasion required. But now lop- 
ped of her Western limb, by this Indian war, 
she could have done but little more than 
guard her own Eastern border, and not only 
proved an inefficient ally, but dividing the 
members of the confederacy from each other 
by the whole breadth of her territory, must 
have obstructed their union and co-operation 
in matters of mutual interest. Such a state 
of things might have greatly embarrassed and 
perplexed the Carolinas and Georgia, and 
might have imposed upon them the necessity 
of resuming their former allegiance and ask- 
ing protection from that power from which 
they had revolted. It is not however proba- 
ble that this state of things would have pro- 
ved fatal to the American cause. The spirit 
of the people had been roused and could 
- have been quieted by nothing less than the 
independence of the country. It may be 
thought that as the inhabitants of the upper 
country were not numerous, so her military 
strength would be proportionally weak, and 
that, therefore, the abstraction of this from 





the national cause, could not be sensibly felt. 
But though the population was not numerous, 
yet it was a white population. The black 
population, in the upper country, was at that 
time scarcely worthy of notice, while East of 
the Blue Ridge, negroes may have amounted 
to one-third or one-fourth of the whole popu- 
lation. Hence it happened that the military 
strength of Western Virginia, was much 
greater than that of Eastern Virginia, in pro- 
portion to their respective population. Wes- 
tern Virginia was now new. Few settle- 
ments had been made for more than thirty or 
forty years. Her population had been made 
by emigrants from abroad. Such emigra- 
tions are generally composed of men in the 
prime of life, and thus the military strength 
of this country was proportionally greater 
than in the settlements of Old Virginia, where 
the population was from natural increase. 
From these two causes the military strength 
of the upper country was much greater than 
might have been at first supposed. These 
were all armed with rifles, were proud of 
their arms and expert in their use. A rifle- 
man in those days would have thought him- 
self degraded by being compelled to carry a 
musket. In going into battle he had great 
confidence in himself and in his fellows. 
Not regardless of personal safety, he always, 
where it could be conveniently found, pos- 
sessed himself of a tree or some other shelter, 
from behind which, with much composure, 
he annoyed his enemy. Economical in his 
expenditure of ammunition, he used his rifle 
with great precision, always solicitous that 
one ball should bring down two of his foes. 
Whenever this class of soldiers was found in 
the North or in the South, they soon fought 
themselves into notice. At Stillwater and 
Saratoga, at King’s Mountain, the Cowpens, 
Guilford and elsewhere, they were conspicu- 
ous. Could the ghosts of the daring Fergu- 
son and the cruel and sanguinary Tarleton 
be permitted to return and tell their story, 
the former would doubtless lament the fatal 
day when he, with hundreds of his deluded 
tory followers, fell before the sharp-shooting 
mountaineers, whilst the latter might rejoice 
and exult in having been able with nearly 
half his Myrmidons, by a precipitate flight, 
to escape from the horrid grasp of the iron- 
handed, uncourtly Morgan, who very uncer- 
emoniously made prisoners of the other half. 
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“THE SPEEDWELL,” 


A FLOWER FROM THE VOLUME CALLED 


« BOUQUET FOR THE FRIENDS OF NATURE.” 


CHAPTER II. 


The sun was already high in the heavens, when 
Bianca, after an almost sleepless night, rose from 
her couch to perform the duties of the morning 
toilet. As she stood before her usually flattering 
mirror, she was surprised by. the sad havoc, which 
a few hours of passionate sorrow had effected in 
her appearance, and so mortifying was the occa- 
sion of the change, so indifferent did she now feel 
towards that personal beauty, which had hitherto 
been prized as her life’s best treasure, that like 
Lais she felt ready to offer her mirror as a sacri- 
fice to Venus. Hurriedly ringing her bell, Rose, 
the neat chamber-maid, made her appearance, but 
instead of her usual smiling cheerfulness, she per- 
formed all her duties in quiet sadness, till observ- 
ing this unusual change in her deportment, Bianca 
exclaimed in sympathizing tones, “* What is the 
matter? what has happened to distress you ?” 

“ Thank God! I have no personal cause of com- 
plaint,” answered Rose with a smile which drove 
away all traces of sorrow, “and what I have to 
tell would not in the least interest my lady.” 

‘* Let me hear it though,” rejoined Bianca. 

“* Since you wish it, I will relate the story,” said 
Rose ; and as she unplaited her mistress’ dark mass 
of silken hair, she thus continued : “TI believe you 
are aware that Babette, the daughter of the watch- 
maker, Heilwald, who lives just opposite, is my most 
intimate friend. Two years agoshe became secretly 
engaged to the young forester of Hohenbusch, but 
as her father is deacon in the church, he was great- 
ly distressed by the news, being unwilling to be- 
stow his child on a man whose savage business 
will, as he thinks, lead in the end to a wild and 
profligate life. Now Babette has another lover, 
in a printer of this city, who although somewhat 
advanced in years, is good looking enough and 
would probably have won her regard had she been 
earlier aware of his preference. In some way or 
other the forester discovered the existence of a 
rival, and what does he do but threaten my friend, 
that should she return the least encouragement to the 
printer’s suit, he would assuredly shoot him at the 
first meeting. Bahette was dreadfully alarmed by 
the threat, and when the printer, who was greatly 
beloved by her parents, came yesterday to plead 
for her final decision, she could not withstand their 
entreaties, but informed them that she was afraid of 
bringing on her the vengeance of this wild Nimrod. 





‘ Foolish child,’ said her father, ‘how can you be 
happy as the wife of a man, who declares himself 


Vou. XITI—91 


ready to commit the blackest of crimes. Take 
courage, and lay your cause before God.’ Babette, 
who had for some time suspected, that as the for- 
ester’s wife, she would spin more nettles than silk, 
now besought for two hours of quiet deliberation, 
and retiring to her chamber she fell on her knees 
and prayed for direction in this her painful ancer- 
tainty. Presently a weight seemed to be lifted 
from her breast, all fear and anxiety were dissipa- 
ted. With trustful courage she wrote a letter of 
dismissal to the forester, handed it to her father, 
and whispered to her mother that she might sum- 
mon the printer. Her parents wept tears of joy, 
praised God who had thus turned the heart of their 
daughter as a water-course into the right channel ; 
and she herself seems so satisfied with the wisdom 
of her decision in thus yielding to their wishes, 
that the betrothal takes place to-day.” 

* Poor girl!’ exclaimed Bianca, with a slight 
shudder, “I pity her indeed.” 

“Nay, my lady, Babette is not so much to be 
pitied as you suppose, for the printer is a man of 
consequence in the world. He has three presses 
constantly working.” 

** And she will be able to supply a fourth, a tear 
press,” interrupted the Countess in an excited tone. 
“ To marry a man without loving him, is to seal 
one’s condemnation for a life far worse than beg- 
gary, and ere I could do such a thing, I must change 
my very nature.” 

The announcement of breakfast interrupted this 
conversation, and when her father had finished 
the perusal of several letters, he turned to Bi- 
anea and enquired whether she did not intend 
going to the Oaks that morning, as her aunt ex- 
nec tt a pleasant party of friends. In his enquiry 
she thought she discovered a solicitude to know the 
reason of her late constant visits at her uncle's, 
and as if to mislead him, immediately replied, * I 
will accompany you, if you are desirous of going ;” 
to which he answered, that he could not possibly 
attend her that morning, as he had some business 
of importance to transact, and in fact would de- 
termine in the course of an hour, whether he should 
undertake a longer journey. ‘ But why need I 
prevent you ?” said he, ‘ you often ride there alone, 
and if you fear the solitary road by twilight, you 
can either remain all night, or get Hallen to ac- 
company you.” 

Late in the afternoon the light phaeton of the 
Countess was seen onthe road leading to the Oaks; 
but although Bianca was perfectly at home at her 
uncle’s, and cared little fer the interpretation which 
persons might put on her frequent visits, yet to-day 
a secret feeling of self-respect seemed to forbid 
her from proceeding to the mansion. Quite unde- 
cided how to act, she at length bade the coachman 
stop at a place, where a winding foot-path shaded 
by lofty elms conducted to a side-gate of the noble 
park ; and without having formed any decision, 
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walked rapidly along, till on entering by the gate- | rather lonely, now that her daughters are both mar- 


way, she glided like a culprit through the thick 
shrubbery, and was hardly conscious of her own 
existence, when a soft feminine voice broke on the 
ear, and every thought expired in the desire of dis- 
covering the source from which proceeded that 
gentle whisper. Parting the bushes which over- 
hung a flowery bank called the * Hermit’s Seat,” 
what was her astonishment on beholding Captain 
Hallen with Camilla seated at his side, his arm 
thrown around her slender waist, and his face re- 


splendent with love and hope, as he gazed on the) 


downcast features of his agitated companion. 

“* Speak, dear Camilla, is it so difficult to say in 
words that you love me?” he asked in tones of 
melting reproach; and as she shook back her golden 
hair, and laid her small hand in her lover’s, she 
murmured, ** Be generous! spare me, Hallen; do 
you not know that you are the whole world to the 
orphan Camilla ?” and her trembling accents found 
reply in a long and ardent kiss. 

The hapless Bianca! it seemed as if death had 
suddenly transformed her frame into lifeless marble! 
as if every pulse had ceased to doits duty! Witha 
quick movement she pulled together the opening 
branches, and in so doing dropped a ring unnoticed 
from her finger; then like a young fawn who bears 
in its breast the hunter’s arrow, yet seeks to 
escape from its agony, she rushed back to the 
carriage, and springing in, exclaimed, “* Hasten! 
drive home as fast as possible,” while unable to 
imagine the cause of her alarm, the obedient coach- 
man laid the lash on his horses, and soon clouds of 
dust rose between her and the deserted park. 

On reaching home, Bianca was surprised tg find 
the servants busily employed in preparing for her 
father’s departure for B As he intended set- 
ting off in the stage at 2 o'clock, instead of re- 
turning to her chamber, as she earnestly desired, 
she was compelled to show an interest in his depar- 
ture, and when he expressed his surprise at her early 
return, she informed him that severe indisposition 
on the road had prevented her from enjoying the 
social society at her uncle’s. Struck by her unu- 
sual tone of depression, the Surveyor looked up 
from his papers and was shocked to observe the 
deadly paleness of his daughter's face, as she en- 
treated to be allowed to accompany him to B ‘ 
assuring him that the change would prove benefi- 
cial to her health, which for some time past had 
appeared uncertain. 

“ Why did you not tell me of it before, my child? 
this news could not have come more inopportunely 
than now. That you are suffering, there can be 
no doubt; your countenance tells it but too plainly, 
but I do not see how I can take you along with me, 
since I will be too much occupied with business to 
pay you any attention, and although the wife of 
Judge Werth, with whom I have promised to stay, 
is an amiable lady, yet you would find her house 








ra , 
ried. What say you to spending the time of my 


‘absence at the Oaks, where Dr. Treffer, who pos- 
| sesses my entire confidence, might daily prescribe 
‘for you; yes! now that I think of it, 1 will send 
and request him to pay yeu a visit before my de- 
|parture.” So saying, he rung the bell. 

| ‘No, no,” exclaimed the agitated Bianca, “ do 
‘not send for a physician, he will do me no good ; 
only allow me to accompany you to B., if you 
_ would not find me dead on your return ;”" and shock- 
ed by her startling earnestness, though well aware 
of her natural excitability, her father readily ac- 
quiesced in ber desire. 

On retiring to her chamber, instead of seeking 
that rest which was necessary to strengthen her 
for the night's journey, Bianca yielded to such a 
wild excess of grief as almost threatened to de- 
stroy her reason. The grave of hope had closed 
forever over her first and only love; the memory 
of past joys, served to make her present and future 
more dark and cheerless; and when midnight passed 
and she found herself still unable to close her throb- 
bing eyelids, she suddenly forsook her chamber, 
and paced with quick, uncertain steps, the adjacent 
apartment. Presently the full moon, streaming 
through the high windows, shed such a glory on 
the portrait of her mother, which hung immediate- 
ly over the divan, that Bianca stood as if spell- 
bound before it. Never, as it seemed to her, had 
the eyes worn such a celestial expression ; never 
had the smile been so visible around the beautiful 
mouth, which seemed just ready to open and whis- 
per words of consolation to her hapless child ; till 
as Bianca gazed on the beloved picture, her spirit 
seemed to shake off its load of sorrow, and kneel- 
ing in deep emotion, she exclaimed, ‘* Mother, 
mother, I know what thou wouldst have me do; I 
will not yield to despondency! I will gain a mas- 
tery over myself; the future shall heal my crushed 
and broken heart ;” till soothed and quieted she 
glided again to her chamber, and won forgetfulness 
of her trials in a short but refreshing sleep. 

Among the many healing balms which may be 
prescribed for the wounds of disappointed love, 
perhaps none is more efficacious in its effects, than 
intercourse with persons who, either from a natu- 
rally equable temperament, or through the wisdom 
of experience, or even from the unsusceptibility of 
old age, are able to place a strong defence before 
the torrent of earthly passions, extending no com- 
passionate sympathy to the weaknesses of others, 
but allowing the storm to pass over unnoticed. 
Such was the impression made on Bianca’s feel- 
ings by the judicious Mrs. Werth, who gave her 2 
most cordial and motherly welcome; and soon the 
sprightly cheerfulness of the old lady, the precise 
arrangements of her house-keeping, conducted in 
old but excellent style, the complete subordination 
of the aged domestics, the adjustments of the cham- 
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bers, which though costly, were far behind the fash- 
ion of the day, all exercised a happy influence over 
the Countesses agitated spirit, and regulated the 
movements of a heart but little accustomed to con- 
trol. 

On the next day sueceeding their arrival, Mrs. 
Werth assured Mr. Weymuth that she had resol- 
ved to make a prisoner of his daughter for awhile, 
since she needed some one to pet and scold, and 
although as she playfully said, she was well aware 
that the maiden was a pattern of amiability and 
good manners, yet in one thing she was certainly 
deficient, namely, in a proper attention to her health. 
With an enquiring glance the Surveyor looked to- 
wards Bianca, who bowed her head in ready com- 
pliance, and when he observed that he feared her 
present indisposition might cause his hostess some | 
trouble, Mrs. Werth good-naturedly exclaimed : 
‘no fear of that, my dear sir, it is merely a little 
nervous weakness, caused by the last midnight ball, 
or these horrible stays, whose maker ought to rank | 
with Schwartz, the inventor of gun-powder, as a 
murderer. And then cotillions, which are now 
fashionable, why a race-course ride is a slow walk 
compared with them, and many a young person has 
been driven to the grave by such excitement. How 


stories and interesting experiences of her early 
life, that at length she succeeded in rousing her 
visitor from her own sad reflections. In the even- 
ing, a small party, who were entire strangers to 
bianca, were invited to tea, and as they were not 
remarkably attractive, she anticipated some tedious 
hours, when she was agreeably disappointed by the 
entrance of a lady whom her hostess introduced to 
her as Mrs. Speedwell. This name awakened in 
Bianca’s bosom a bitter remembrance of the flower 
scene, which had probably been the cause of her 
blighted hopes, and made her regard the stranger 
with greater interest. Mrs. Speedwell appeared 
older than she really was, for days of heavy an- 
guish had left their traces on her pale face, and 
imparted to her countenance a touching melancho- 
ly, yet though simple in her dress, even to plain- 
ness, there was something exceedingly noble in her 
aspect, for a holy resignation, a pious trast, which 
had its birth beyond this world of trial, hung like 
a halo around her. 

It was evident to Bianca’s watchful notice, that 
both her hostess and the company in general, treat- 
ed Mrs. Speedwell with the most marked respect ; 
and so much pleased was she by an hour’s conver- 
sation, that scarcely had the guests departed, when 





much better was the slow minuet, and the pretty 


she entreated Mrs. Werth to give her some ac- 


, : 
Polonaise of my early days, which shewed to the | count of the interesting stranger. 


best advantage a fine figure and a neat foot. Only 
leave your daughter with me, and when I return 
her to you she shall be as lively as a bird in spring. 
Nay, see whata bright color | have already ealled 
to her fair face.” 

During the week which the Surveyor passed in 
B—., he took advantage of a leisure hour to pay a 
visit to his old friend, Colonel Hallen: With pain- 
ful curiosity, Bianca awaited the news, which she 
trusted he would gather in this interview, respect- 
ing the object of her attachment, but she was doom- 
ed to disappointment, since her father only inform- 
ed her that he had found the Colonel confined to 
his bed by sickness ; adding, however, that during 
his visit, his friend had been agreeably surprised 
by the arrival of his nephew. 

“The Captain?’ enquired Bianca in faltering 
accents, 

** No, no!” answered her father, “I understand 
that he has nothing more to do with him, and, had 
an opportunity presented, I should have made some 
enquiries respecting the cause of their quarrel ; but 
as I said, his nephew, Hussar Hallen, arrived ; 
one of the handsomest and most interestinz young 
men I have ever met with, and who seems to pos- 
sess his uncle's entire confidence.” 

His daughter sighed, and asked no farther qnes- 
tion. 

Something of loneliness and dejection of spirits 
marked Bianca’s deportment on the morning of 
her father’s departure, but Mrs. Werth exerted 
herself so successfully in the narration of family 


| ‘Ah! my dear Countess, she is one of the best 


and most unhappy of women,” answered her warm 
hearted friend, ‘* and since you seem interested in 
her sad fate, I will briefly narrate it. Compelled 
by family circumstances, Mrs. Speedwell was for- 
ced to marry a man, who as a thoughtless spend- 
thrift, speedily made way with her little property, 
till after some years of misery, she yielded to the 
wishes of her friends, and separated from her worth- 
less partner, taking with her the wreck of her for- 
tune. Her daughter, Adela, had hardly grown up, 
when this small capital was entirely lost, by the 
failure of a house, which had been thought perfect- 
ily secure, and thus she saw herself compelled to 
labor for a support. Through my willing assist- 
ance, she obtained the situation of instructress in 
the making of flowers in a large school, and to a 
certain extent I must ever regret my part in the 
matter, since it brought on my poor friend a mis- 
fortune heavier than the utmost poverty. Her 
daughter, Adela, (ah! dear Countess, would that I 
could sketch for you a portrait of the beautiful crea- 
ture,) possessed so much of the gay frivolity of 
her father’s disposition, that even her mother’s se- 
rious temper, and the depressed state of their cir- 
cumstances, could hardly check her excess of glad- 
ness; and yet it was delightful to see how the dark 
moments of her parent’s life would change to sun- 
shine, beneath the influence of the child’s innocent 
mirth. 1 will not mention the name of the young 
officer, who rented a room inthe house where Mrs. 
| Speedwell resided, (yonder small building at the 
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corner of the street,) but I cannot bat think, that 
his act of deceit must bring on him a fearful retri- 
bution. Adela seemed attracted to their handsome 
inmate, as the needle to the magnet, and perhaps 
her mother did not exercise sufficient energy, for 
she, too, was so much pleased with the youth’s de- 
portment, that she allowed him to pass first an ocea- 
sional hour, and then every evening in her parlor. 
This officer had a relation residing in this city, who 
regarding him as his intended heir, held over hima 
strict control, and one day questioned him so closely 
that he was compelled to acknowledge where he 
spent those evening hours, which the old gentleman 
coveted as his own. ‘Do you think of marrying 
Miss Speedwell,’ he bluntly asked; ‘ the girl is as 
poor as poverty, and you must not reckon on my 
money, since as you see] am still robust in body, 
and have no inclination to give my all to my heirs, 
and then expire from want. If you do not intend 
marrying her, then why win ber affections, only 
to disappoint her! far better to escape at once from 
the snare, and regain no longer in the dangerous 
vicinity.’ 

“ With a countenance of the utmost candor, the 
youth assured his uncle that he loved the lady most 
devotedly, that he wished to direct her mind and 
education aecording to his own ideas, and to offer 
her his hand when he should obtain the rank of Cap- 
tain, which could not take place for three years. 
Daring this time he intended, however, carefully to 
conceal his attachment, so as to place no fetters on 
the heart of the yet thoughtless girl. 

“Pleased by his nephew’s apparent sincerity, 
the uncle made numerous enquiries, and learning to 
his great joy that the youth conducted himself in the 
most respectful manner towards his fellow lodgers, 
he determined in his own mind to shorten his term 
of trial, and to celebrate their nuptials in the com- 
ing Spring ; but during the whole succeeding win- 
ter he was confined to his chamber with gout, when 
he was cheered and attended by another nephew, 
who had been stationed ata distant garrison, and 
who had equal claims on his property with Adela’s 
lover, of whose conduct the invalid still heard fa- 
vorable accounts, although in consequence of his 
bodily incapacity, he was unable to exercise any 
personal supervision. Scarcely had the old man 
recovered from his severe attack, when his other 
nephew left him for a distant garrison, and about 
the same time he received an anonymous letter, 
informing him that it was needless making any 
preparations for the intended wedding, since the 
lady had been already united to her lover, (as she 
supposed,) by a private marriage, but which was in 
reality only a false ceremony. Foaming like a 
wounded bear, the uncle now sent for his nephew, 
and laid before him the contents of the communi- 
cation, but with the utmost sincerity the vouth as- 
sured him that the whole affair was a shameful 
calumny; that he would discover the orjginator, 





and require from him open satisfaction. ‘To this 
the suspicions uncle replied, that should he find 
the statement false, he would allow the bands to 
be published onthe next Sabbath; and then ere the 
young man could offer any opposition, he seized his 
hat and stick, declaring he would pay a visit to 
Mrs. Speedwell. On reaching the house he found 
Adela alone, employed in making a myrtle garland, 
over which the tears ran unobserved from her pale 
face. In a tone of kindly sympathy the old man 
took her hand, saying, ‘I am Mr. so and so,’ and 
as Adela shuddered at the mention of the name, he 
added, ‘ do not be alarmed, my dear child, for I take 
a fatherly interest in your welfare. For a long 
time past 1 have been aware of my nephew's at- 
tachment to you, and cheerfully will I give my con- 
sent to your union, if you can declare in the sight of 
that God, who is every where present, that you 
have yielded to no secret, though false marriage, 
and that you have a right to wear on your brow this 
myrtle crown, which rightfully belongs only to a 
maiden, and as he spoke, he took the ornament 
from the table and was about to place it among 
her sunny tresses, when quick as thought she dash- 
ed it to the ground, and with her pale brow flushed 
deeply as though it had been a crown of thorns, 
she wrung her hands convulsively, and as she 
threw herself at the old man’s feet, the door sud- 
denly opened and her lover made his appearance. 
‘Villain,’ exclaimed the uncle in agitated tones, 
‘from this time I renoance you forever, for alas! 
this beautiful girl has silently confessed the truth 
of that communication which you declared a mere 
calumny,’ and while the youth stood pale and 
speechless as a marble statue, gazing in mute ago-~ 
ny on the fainting Adela, the old man took his de- 
parture, breathing vengeance on his unhappy ne- 
phew. Scarcely had he left the house, when Mrs 
Speedwel] entered and was shocked to find her 
daughter in violent hysterics, while her lover look- 
ed as if spell-bonnd at her side. ‘ Mother!’ she 
exclaimed, with a wild burst of grief, ‘1 have acted 
deceitfully and have kept from you a secret which 
must prove the misery of my few remaining days." 
Then as Mrs. Speedwell turned tu the officer for 
an explanation, the young man recovered from the 
agony which until now had rendered him unable to 
articulate, and seizing both her hands, exclaimed, 
‘Mother! for so you must allow me to claim you, 
| call God to witness! that my soul is free from 
this hateful treachery, and that to me Adela has 
ever seemed as holy as the light of heaven. May 
eternal vengeance reach through my arm the one 
who indaced her to relinquish her mother’s confi- 
dence and to consent to a ceremony which proved 
utterly worthless.’ 

“The next morning, Adela lay in a high fever, 
attended with delirium; but in her wild dreams 
she continually repeated the name of the hapless 
youth, thus giving convincing proof of his perfidy, 
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till at the end of three days, came a return of con- 
sciousness with expiring life, and her first accents 
were a yearning desire to see her lover. Hag- 
gard and so altered in appearance as to be scarcely 
recognized, the youth knelt at her bedside, ex- 
claiming, ‘live on, beloved Adela! as my wife 
you shall forget all the wrongs of the past.’ 

“*No,’ murmured the dying girl, interrupting 
him, ‘I ask not now to live; my spirit yearns for 
death!’ and extending her trembling hands to- 
wards him, she added, ‘ Mother! mother! believe 
me when I tell you that he is all that is good and 
noble; it was another who won me to consent to 
that ceremony without your sanction, although, 
alas! I have promised never to unfold his name, 
and death will soon place its seal on my fatal se- 
cret. ‘And you,’ she continued, turning her clo- 
sing eyes to the kneeling youth, while her voice 
became more faltering as she spoke, ‘God grant 
you a faithful and Joving heart as a reward for your 
generous truth tothe thoughtless Adela ;’ and with 
an effort she pressed his hand to her lips and fel! 
back expiring on her pillow.” 

There was a long pause, during which the nar- 
rator endeavored to repress her feelings, while Bi- 
anca’s heart beat with ardent sympathy. At length 
her friend thus continned—* I perceive, my dear 
Countess, you feel a deep interest in this little his- 
tory ; and I will now briefly conclude it. Adela lay 
in her coffin, as fair and beautiful as an angel ; and 
many tears were shed over the grave of the bro- 
ken lily. Without uttering a complaint, Mrs. 
Speedwell wandered about like a restless spirit, 
and sometimes for whole hours she might be seen 
liagering at her daughter’s grave. Her friends 
urged her to forsake the home which brought to 
mind so many painful recollections ; I even begged 
her to become an inmate of my house; but strange to 
tell, she declared that she preferred her home to any 
other residence, and as one of her old debtors just 
then paid her a small sum and several good friends 
quietly made up a little pension, she was enabled 
to relinquish her place in the schoul, for which she 
was entirely unfitted. One yearning wish now oc- 
cupied her whole existence ; it was to discover the 
one that had so cruelly deceived her innocent daugh- 
ter, since she felt it impossible to suspect her fel- 
low-lodger, who immediately after Adela’s death 
was seized by a dangerous illness, from which he 
only recovered through the strength of an excel- 
lent constitution. During his convalescence, Mrs. 
Speedwell paid him a visit and after a melancholy 
conversation, she observed, ‘I cannot but believe 
your assurance, along with that of my dying child, 
that you had no part in her unhappiness; still there 
rests a dark mystery over her fate, which the fo- 
ture may possibly unfold, and if not, it will assu- 
redly be known to me on that day when the secret 


place as soon as possible, since your presence must 
ever awaken in me the most poignant anguish.’ 

“ The officer immediately yielded to her wishes, 
and by a rare combination of circumstances he was 
just then advanced to the dignity of Captain, which 
allowed him to retire to another garrison, to which 
he departed, after vainly seeking an interview with 
his uncle. But 1 hear eleven o’clock striking, and 
that tells me it is high time to cease talking. So 
good night, Bianca, and should you dream of wreaths 
and coffins, remember it is a sure sign of a betro- 
thal and speedy wedding. Good night, I will sum- 
mon your maid.” 

In the loneliness of her chamber Bianca recalled 
all the circumstances of her friend’s narrative, till 
every pulse of her being beat to a note of impetu- 
ous passion. The dying Adela! the treacherous 
Hallen! for she scarcely doubted that he was the 
hero of this tragic story, veiled as his character 
seemed to be by dark suspicion, each passed alter- 
nately in dreamy change before her agitated mind. 
‘* Ah!” she exclaimed, as a gush of tears came to 
her relief, “I feel but too well, that the passionate 
love which bound Adela to Hallen, might, even in 
her last moments, have induced her not to betray 
him. Oh! why was such power bestowed on this 
dangerous man.” 

On the following morning, Bianca imparted to 
Mrs. Werth her desire of becoming better ac- 
quainted wito her unhappy friend, and as that kind 
lady saw in such intercourse the means of afford- 
ing pleasure to Mrs. Speedwell, she proposed that 
Bianca should pay her a visit on that very morn- 
ing, and to excuse any want of etiquette, gave her 
a message to Mrs. Speedwell, inviting her to ac- 
company them inan afternoon walk. Bianca read- 
ily took advantage of this commission, and at a 
suitable hour proceeded to the house. Her heart 
beat with excitement as she ascended the steps 
and passed through the entry, on one side of which 
stood the door leading to Hallen's suite of apart- 
ments, and which caused her to gaze for a moment 
into the portal of the past. 

There was something of surprise mingled with 
the expression of pleasure with which Mrs. Speed- 
well received Ler youthful visitor. In the simple 
arrangements of the room, Bianca observed many 
traces as of some one who had lately occupied it. 
In the large bow-window stood a work-table, with 
its implements still unmoved ; over it hang an un- 
finished myrtle wreath, whose glossy green had al- 
ready faded in spite of the protecting gauze which 
enveloped it. A light straw bonnet, around which 
was twined a garland of withered field-flowers, lay 
near a parasol]; and on the panes of the window, 
near which she sat, was inscribed in every direc- 
tion the name of Hallen. Bianca needed no com- 
mentary to explain these numerous appearances. 





of all hearts shall be disclosed. Yet forgive me 
if I urge one request, itis, that you will leave this 





Her eyes filled with tears as she gazed on the 
tell-tale window, and unable to control her emotion, 
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she sobbed out, “ dear and unhappy lady! do not 
deny me the privilege of expressing the deep sym- 
pathy which I feel for your misfortunes; I have 
heard your tale of sorrow, and am honored if you 
allow me to declare the deep respect which has 
been awakened by your Christian resignation.” 

There is a warmth in the language of truth, 
which quickly melts the ice of reserve and dis- 
trust, even as the rays of the sun dissolve the chill 
frosts of winter. On the preceding evening, Mrs. 
Speedwell had been struck by the appearance and 
deportment of the young stranger ; in the traces of 
sorrow which marked her face she suspected that 
she too in some way had been a sufferer; she was 
surprised by the tone of earnestness and feeling 
whieh characterized Bianca's conversation, and 
now embracing her affectionately, she exclaimed, 
‘‘Ah! how deeply do I feel the kindness of this 
visit ; it is so seldom the sick heart meets with a 
warm and unadulterated stream of love, that yours 
refreshes me greatly. In your appearance I am 
reminded of my loss, for Adela, too, possessed the 
fatal gift of beauty, yes! she too was an angel! 
but alas! must I say it, only to be deceived and 
forsaken,” and for a moment the mother covered 
her face with her hands, till on looking up, and 
observing that Bianca's gaze was fixed on the win- 
dow-pane, she continued, “1 see that your atten- 
tion is directed to those indelible characters ; but 
whether to regard them as true accusers, or false 
witnesses, must still remain a secret. Judging 
from the testimony of my dying child, and from 
the decision of my own heart, which saw in the 
young man only what was good and excellent, I 
cannot but regard him as innocent, and yet”— 

* And yet,” said Bianca, continuing in her own 
words, “it seems to me yonder characters show 
that he was the entire occupation of her lonely 
hours, that her whole soul turned to him with the 
most devoted attachment, nay! be not displeased 
with me, worthy lady, but did not Adela’s words in 
delirium, her last touching farewell, every expres- 
sion of leve towards Hallen, deny the fact of his 
innocence 1” 

“ Alas!” rejoined Mrs. Speedwell, “ whenever I 
think of it, it seems as though I were groping in 
a dark labyrinth. Adela always appeared to re- 
gard Hallen as a brother, and it was only after the 
scene with the Celonel, which no doubt hastened 
her death, that her attachment suddenly took the 
character of love, or rather I might say of grati- 
tude; and although the truth is hidden from me, 
yet methinks I would be still more wretched if I 
silenced the dictates of my heart and believed 
Hallen the offender. Yes! Adela’s spirit would 
reproach instead of smiling on me as it often does, 
when rejecting all suspicion, [ recall the charms of 
his former intercourse, his manly goodness, his 
generous friendship. Only a few evenings before 
his departure, when he was sitting at my side, and 





I yielded to torturing remembrances and torment- 
ing doubts, it seemed as if my daughter appeared 
before me, and in tones of earnest entreaty. exclaim- 
ed, ‘Mother! put away your injurious thoughts, 
you do him injustice,’ and though, perhaps, it was 
but a phantasy, yet it so calmed my feelings, that 
I have determined to yield to no farther conjecture, 
but patiently to wait till that day when the Eternal 
shall judge the world with equity.” 

On Bianca's return from this visit, she found in 
her friend’s drawing-room a stranger of remarka- 
bly handsome appearance, dressed in the hussar’s 
uniform, and whom the hostess introduced as Cap- 
tain Hallen. of the cavalry. This name, and heard 
too at this particular time, made a painful impres- 
sion on Bianca; but soon he exerted himself to 
draw her into conversation, employing all those 
arts of persuasion and quiet flattery, so agreeable 
to the young, till won to take some notice of her 
companion, Bianca discovered a striking resem- 
blance both in voice and appearance to his cousin. 

In the course of the evening Mrs. Werth spoke 
of her absent daughter, the Baroness Senft, whose 
husband was the hussar's intimate friend, and the 
young man then took occasion to urge on his host- 
ess to allow him to convey a favorable answer to 
her danghter’s recent request, namely, that Mrs. 
Werth would assist in the celebration of the Bar- 
oness’s tenth marriage-day, which would come 
round in about a week; and although at first the 
old lady offered some objection, yet when she found 
that Bianca was willing to accompany her, assu- 
red as she had been of the Baron’s excessive hos- 
pitality, she readily assented. 

Hallen now entered into closer conversation 
with Bianca, till at length, with a sharp glance, but 
in tones of perfect openness, he enquired whether 
his cousin, the Captain, had the pleasure of her 
acquaintance, and the deep crimson, which quickly 
bathed the maiden’s cheek, the downcast eyes, and 
the almost inaudible sigh, all in spite of her care- 
less reply, plainly revealed the secret of her heart. 
With expressions of regret, he lamented that the 
difference in their dispositions, and perhaps a tmis- 
chievous whim of fortune, had prevented any close 
intercourse with one whom he believed possessed of 
many amiable points, and then he continued talking 
of Hallen in a quiet, kindly manner, which forced 
Bianca to admire, though unwillingly, his toler- 
ance. 

During the days which intervened before the 
projected journey. the Countess paid several visits 
to Mrs. Speedwell, and the interest of her heart 
was daily increased, and the link of attachment 
still more strengthened by the thought that their 
sorrows had been probably caused by the same ob- 
ject. Onthe morning previous to their departure 
for Baroness Senft’s, Bianca received a letter from 
her father, in which he mentioned that he would 
probably surprise her by the news of the engage- 
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ment of Captain Hallen with the Countess Modesta, 
which had taken place on the 27th of May, when, 
by a most opportune accident, Camilla received the 
announcement of the death of an old lady who in- | 
herited, during her life time, Mrs. Von Bornnes’ | 
estate, but which, at her decease, became the pro- | 
perty of the portionless orphan. The surveyor. 
continued, that Bianca could hardly conceive the | 
joy with which her uncle gave his consent to this| 
happy betrothal, adding that her aunt had all hands | 
busily employed in arrangements for the bridal, 
which would take place early in the fall, and not 
only desired that Bianca should return and assist 
with her good taste in these preparations, but had 
blamed him much for carrying her off so abruptly. 
Hallen, he said, was, as an engaged man, one of 
the happiest of men, but the pretty Camilla seemed 
absolutely oppressed by her good fortune, for when 
he had taken occasion to congratulate her the tears 
rolled down her cheeks, and she said, now that all 
had conspired to render her so blessed she trem- 








bled continually, through fear, that her joy would 
be of short duration. The letter concluded with 
remembrances from her several relations. 

As Bianca read this epistle, it seemed as though 
sharp arrows were driven into her bleeding heart. 
For the first time she fully realized that the object 
of her ardent affection was lost to her forever, since 
he had become the property of another. The quiet 
indifference with which her father unfolded the 
news made her shudder, and the approval of her 
uncle and aunt almost excited her to bitterness. 
She felt herself neglected by fate; in a short time 
she seemed to be so forgotten by those whom she 
imagined once held her dear, and all the ties which 
bound her to life were shattered by these violent 
changes. In despair she looked for some hold by 
which to save herself from sinking, and at length 
found it in the fact, that absent from the scene of 
trial, there was no need to return till the worst was 
over, and furthermore, in the determination on 
which a crimson blush set its seal, that she would 
hide her every feeling from him, whom, as she im- 
agined, had cruelly forsaken her, and bury her se- 
cret in the depths of her own heart. 

With mighty will, now mastering the emotions 
of an ardent nature, Bianca drove back her grief to 
its hidden fountain, and after the effort of a few 
moments, went to present to her host and hostess 
her father’s respects. Alarmed by her excessive 
paleness, though she tried to smile and talk cheer- 
fully, the old lady enquired whether she felt unwell, 
and when her visitor complained of a slight head- 
ache, Mrs. Werth exclaimed, with hearty interest, 
“My dear Countess, persons possessing such sus- 
ceptibility as you do should guard against sorrow- 
ful impressions, and I feel 1 have done wrong in 
encouraging your intimacy with Mrs. Speedwell on 
account of the pleasure which | was aware: it af- 
forded her. Let me act towards you as a mother, 





and promise me that you will not visit her this 
morning.” 

Bianca readily consented, for, indeed, she felt 
the necessity of more calmness ere she could ven- 
ture to inform her friend of Hallen’s engagement. 

On arriving at Baron Senft’s estate, the young 
Countess was surprised at the tone of joyous hil- 
arity which pervaded this splendid mansion. It 
was truly the home of pleasure, for everv day 
brought a succession of guests, and the gay Baron 
seemed never weary in devising new modes of en- 
joyment, and in emploving for their acquisition the 
facilities of both city and country. 

As his troops was garrisoned at a town not far 
from the Baron's residence, the captain of the 
hussars was a daily visitor and soon won the heart 
of his hostess by the constant efforts which he 
made for Bianca’s entertainment, who at first felt 
unable to take a part in their lively pastime. Some- 
times, bewildered by the loud merriment and flat- 
tered by the general attention, she yielded to the 
impulse of the moment and rivaled even the gayest, 
but soon she would shrink back into herself, op- 
pressed by the thought that a dark sorrow had 
spread its shadow over her whole existence. 

Eight days passed by in continual mirth, and 
when Mrs. Werth, yearning for her quiet home, 
proposed to depart, her daughter and grand-chil- 
dren urged her stay so earnestly that she consent- 
ed to gratify their wishes; and, in the meantime, 
the captain's manner towards Bianca gradually took 
a more confidential tone. With respectful tender- 
ness he lingered ever at her side, till, when at 
length he declared his attachment and pleaded a 
return, she scarcely experienced any sarprise, but 
only trembled at the thought that her decision, 
whatever it might be, would form the corner-stone 
of her future fate. Her highest enjoyments in life 
were destroyed, her hopes had been broken in their 
early bloom, and she felt that only by a speedy en- 
gagement could she deceive her lost lover into the 
belief that her attachment towards him was but a 
passing whim. In becoming the wife of her new 
admirer, it would be less painful to return to the 
circle of her relatives, and to meet, with indiffer- 
ence, those eyes that must have formerly marked 
her evident passion. Furthermore, alas! for her 
weak woman's heart, there was something in the 
name of Hallen, in the resemblance which existed 
between them, and in the fact of their near rela- 
tionship, which now caused her to give some en- 
couragement to her lover, who, experienced in such 
matters, know how to spin a net with which to im- 
prison her from her evety word. 

On the evening of the day of Hallen’s proposal, 
the Baroness Senft entered into Bianca’s chamber, 
and, with a warm embrace, declared how glad she 
was that she had allowed her husband's friend to 
hope, and how delightful it seemed to look forward 
to the time when she might number Bianca among 
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her near neighbors. Mrs. Werth, however, pre- 
served silence, fearful as she was that Bianca’s 
quick decision might disturb some of her father’s 
plans respecting her, and while she prepared for an 
immediate departure, she found opportunity for a 
long conversation with the Captain, whom she de- 
sired not to visit B. until Bianea should receive an 
answer from Mr. Weymouth in regard to his pro- 
posals. To this, with ready politeness, he assented, 
only praying the matron to speak a good word to 
her friend, the surveyor, then, as if to assist her in 
so doing, he revealed the state of his pecuniary cir- 
cumstances. His small patrimonial fortune, and 
the income derived from his military post were, as 
he said, fully sufficient for a respectable style of 
house-keeping, but he would not venture to offer 
such moderate prospects to Bianca, were he not 
assured that, at the death of his uncle, the colonel, 
an occurrence which must soon take place, he 
would become heir to a fortune large enough to al- 
low his bride to establish herself wherever her in- 
clination directed. 

With a serious countenance Mrs. Werth heard his 
explanations and then honestly replied, “ It seems 
to me that you build your fortunes on the bitter 
feelings which your uncle entertains towards his 
once favorite nephew. Now what greater injustice 
can there be than to do so, when your cousin is only 
suspected, but by no means convicted, of one of the 
darkest deeds which has ever come under my no- 
tice. I cannot but regard its perpetrator as a mur- 
derer in a three-fuld sense, since he took advan- 
tage of the confidence of an innocent maiden, 
destroyed the peace of her unhappy mother, who 
has been rendered childless by her death, and cast 
a shade on the honor of a perhaps worthy man. 
Yet according to the good old saying, 


‘ There is nothing so finely spun, 
But will show itself in the sun.’ 


And so surely as a just God exists, this base deed 
will be tried in the light of eternal truth, and should 
your cousin prove innocent, what comfort would 
you receive from the possession of wealth of which 
he had been unjustly defrauded. If I judge rightly 
of the Countess’ character as well as that of her 
father’s, I am sure I would not in the least lessen 
the success of your suit by naming you as a joint 
heir with you cousin.” 

The young man trembled as if agitated by his 
companion’s words; his face flushed deeply under 
her honest censure, but keeping guard on his tem- 
per, he calmly replied, “ I am neither the judge of 
my cousin’s actions nor of my uncle’s, if, indeed, 
he is mistaken in his suspicion ; but should the cap- 
tain be innocent, as your partially seem to imply, 
though the public voice is against him, then the 
truth will, no doubt, be discovered.” 

“Nay! let us argue the point no longer,” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Werth, “in the end we may even 





quarrel about the emperor’s beard. I only meant to 
convey a friendly hint, that the Colonel is still alive 
and may outlive you both.” 

The ready compliance which the surveyor be- 
stowed on his daughter’s engagement with Hallen, 
was neither caused by the necessity of increasing 
Bianca's inheritance, nor by any particular liking 
for the hussar, but solely on the ground that he 
had been himself entrapped by a young widow, who 
felt it necessary to replenish her empty purse by a 
union with a man considerably advanced in years. 
Yielding, for the first time since the loss of his 
partner, to one of those attacks of mvntal weak- 
ness which, at a certain period of life, exercise a 
dangerous influence, he became suddenly conscious 
of the great sacrifice he had made for his daughter 
in remaining thus long unmarried, and declaring that, 
like every thing else in the world, paternal gene- 
rosity had its limits, he yielded without hesitation 
to the arts of the coquettish widow. 

When Bianca mentioned the Captain's proposal 
and besought her father’s consent, he found him- 
self released from the only hindrance to his in- 
tended marriage, and was too selfish to enquire 
whether she felt a real attachment or had been ac- 
tuated by other motives, while his daughter was 
almost as mach petrified by his apparent indiffer- 
ence to her prospects as by the above news which 
flashed upon her like a stream of lightning. 

The surveyor wrote that as Bianca’s marriage 
would render him-solitary, he had looked out for 
himself a partner to cheer his declining life, and 
had found such a one in a charming young widow, 
whom he entreated her to regard with affection. 
The sheet fell from Bianca’s trembling hands; a 
huge rent seemed suddenly torn in the holiest tie 
of nature, she felt herself a castaway ; all the inlets 
to the love of her early friends were closed upon 
her; the dearest associations of home were de- 
stroyed, and as she recalled the changes which had 
taken place amid the scenes of her birth, a sort of 
attachment towards her new lover was awakened 
within her, and she felt, in a measure, comforted 
by the thought that, in becoming his wife, she se- 
cured to herself a protector. 

Her open betrothal afforded an excuse for a 
longer stay at B , where Hallen frequently paid 
brief visits as well to meet with his affianced as to 
learn the state of his uncle’s health, which, to his 
disappointment, he found rapidly improving, till at 
length, when the military exercises of the year 
were concluded, and Bianca learned that the new 
married pair had left the Oaks for their own home, 
she bade farewell to her friend, Mrs. Werth, whose 
husband attended her on her journey, while her 
lover promised to appear some days after to win an 
introduction to the relations of his bride. 

Ere her kind hostess parted with Bianca, she 
urged that she would allow her to fill the place of 
a mother and to prepare the bridal preparations at 
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her own house, which would ensure the presence 
of Colonel Hallen, who seemed to regard the hus- 


sar as his own son. The proposal was highly 
agreeable to Bianca’s feelings and, promising a 
speedy answer, she kissed the old lady and hastened 
away. 


CHAPTER III. 


Autumn had fally usurped the reign of summer 
when Bianca, after an absence of four months, re- 
turned to her childhood’s home. Her feelings 
might be compared to the awakening from a long 
and heavy dream, whose images had outstepped 
the bounds of reality; and it was with poignant 
sorrow that she realized the changes which had 
taken place during this time in the inner and outer 
life. Nature, which at her departure had worn 
the garb of smiling spring, was now clad in the 
darksome mantle of decay, and seemed to resemble 
the maiden’s own heart, where the storm of disap- 
pointment had blown away all the blossoms of hope, 
while in the wind, which whistled among the fallen 
leaves, she saw a likeness to that fate whose ruth- 
less power had scattered the foliage of her early 
joys. 

“ Alas!” she exclaimed, there is nothing lasting 
in this world! there is no home where happiness 
may make her constant abode ;” and then, as these 
reflections grew too melancholy, a holy voice seem- 
ed to whisper from the depths of her spirit, ** Virtue 
is alone undying, therefore be true to thyself ;”’ and 
as if strengthened by this secret Mentor to the 
patient endurance of her fate, Bianca was able to 
meet her father with calm and collected mien. 

Although the Surveyor received his daughter 
with parental tenderness, her jealous eye soon dis- 
covered that there was an effort in the eagerness, 
with which he sought to convince her that his new 
attachment had not in the least diminished his fa- 
therly love, and this conviction placed bounds to 
the gushing emotions which she experienced in 
the first moments of re-union. In answer to her 
enquiries respecting her uncle’s family, the Sur- 
veyor informed her that they were then in the city, 
intimating that he and his brother were somewhat 
at variance, and Bianca justly conjectured that this 
was occasioned by the foolish engagement into 
which her father had entered. As he expressed a 
wish that she should not pay them a visit until the 
following morning, she excused herself to Mr. 
Werth, who was now their guest, and wearied with 
effort, retired to her chamber, where Rose, her 
faithful maid, welcomed her with many expressicns 
of delight. 

‘* Ah, my dear mistress,” she exclaimed, “ things 
are so changed in a short time that I could believe 


almost frightened to death, till I recollected your 
assurance, that nothing would induee you to marry 
one whom you did not love, and then I felt satis- 
fied that you would be happy.” 

Tears gushed to Bianca's eyes as she heard this 
unintentional reproach but with an effort she chang- 
ed the conversation, by enquiring concerning the 
fate of her friend Babette. 

“Oh! she is quite happy,” replied Rose, bright- 
ening as she spoke, “the forester neither killed 
himself or any one else as he threatened, and the 
printer treats his wife like a princess. Only yes- 
terday she told me that she daily thanked God for 
the strength which He had given her to reject one 
who might have clouded her whole life with sor- 
row, for lately, as I should have mentioned, the for- 
ester has acted improperly in several ways.” 

The pleasure which the General expressed at 
his niece’s arrival, did not possess his usual ardor 
of affection, and his wife did not even trouble her- 
self to hide her coldness. Observing her evident 
depression of spirits, her uncle at length became 
more familiar, but reproached her severely, not only 
for having left home without bidding them fare- 
well, but for engaging herself to a stranger with- 
out asking the advice of relations who had ever 
loved her as their own child. He said that such 
conduct had no doubt induced her father to enter 
into this ridiculous engagement which had been the 
cause of debates, at length ending in an entire dis- 
solution of friendship, and with energy he conclu- 
ded, ‘If you wish to do me a favor, Biane.., release 
yourself from the Captain. On the spot, I return 
the invitation to your wedding, and excuse your in- 
tended from all visits of ceremony to myself. Hear 
me, niece, I have something against that man, and 
though it may be only a prejudice, yet I dislike 
him.” 

The Countess now took her share in blaming 
Bianca. She pronounced a lung sermon on the 
unthankfulness of the world, and with painful de- 
tail dwelt on the difference between her conduct and 
that of the happy Camilla, who had shown towards 
her the most filial obedience, and had now fully 
won the motherly regard, which she had once fool- 
ishly lavished on Bianca: while silent and over- 
whelmed, their niece stood like a delinquent before 
them, till touched by the gentle patience and un- 
wonted humility so foreign to her natural character, 
they declared that they forgave her, although they 
could not feel on friendly terms with her father or 
her lover. Under these cirenmstances, Bianca 
found no difficulty with her father to allow her to 
be married at B , and after remaining a month 
at home, during which she paid frequent visits to 
her uncle, she returned to B with a rich mar- 
riage dower and a splendid outfit, which the Sur- 
veyor bestowed upon her, probably in gratitude, 











I have been dreaming, and when my master told 
me that you were about to become a bride, | was 
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that she had made no reference to his foolish en- 
gagement, which was to be concluded very shortly. 
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Hardly capable of any expression of feeling, for 
jey and sorrow seemed alike to have expired in 
Bianca’s heart, she bade farewell to her home with- 
out a tear, till on her separation from her uncle, 
her feelings could not be controlled, since she saw 
that he suspected the whole truth. 

Mrs. Werth received her young friend with un- 
changed affection, but there was an expression of 
anxiety in her usually cheerful face, and lines of 
care were visible on her clear and placid brow. 
At Bianca's earnest desire the wedding took place 
with as little ceremony as possible, and except the 
immediate family, no one was present except the 
Baron and Baroness Senft and Colonel Hallen, who 
sent the bride a splendid present. Mrs. Speed- 
well excused herself from attending, for Bianca 
had invited her without even consulting her lover, 
whose consent she took for granted, and disappoint- 
ed by her denial, she called to see her on the day 
before her marriage. As she arose to take her de- 
parture, Mrs Speedwell presented her with a beau- 
tiful bridal wreath of her own handiwork, in which 
were interwoven a few white rose-buds, which, as 
her friend agitatedly informed her, had been made 
by her deceased daughter,—** Dear Bianca!” she 
exclaimed, “ receive this emblem of innocence from 
the hand of friendship. May your happiness be 
far more lasting than its short-lived green, and 
since you have wept tears of compassion on the 
fate of my hapless daughter, you will not hesitate 
to wear these roses, which were made when she 
was as happy as yourself. I know that you have 
a heart full of love and do not feel harshly towards 
the dead.” 

Bianca could not speak, but pressed her lips to 
the flowers, while a warm tear fell on their spotless 
white. 

It was the evening of her bridal, and as Bianca 
leaned on her husband’s arm, in the recess of a 
window, somewhat remote from the company, 
and in tones of soft persuasion he spoke of his 
own feelings and colored the sky of their future 
with rainbow hues, the bride listened silently 
for awhile to his tender flatteries, till with an 
agitation of tone which ever accompanied the 
utterace of his name, she replied, “ Believe me, 
Hallen, you will find your wife not half so per- 
fect as you imagine, yet though I may be weak 
and full of faults, 1 humbly hope that both in the 
hours of joy and sorrow, I may ever walk in the 
path of duty. I have but one wish to make of 
you, and its fulfilment will assure to me a happiness 
that has been long denied. Hush, do not promise 
till you have heard me out; till I have unfolded 
the advantages which it would afford me. Early 
deprived of a mother’s love, good fortune and par- 
tial favor nurtured me, and if you do not discover 
in my character their disastrous traits, it is only be- 
cause fate, with her powerful hand, came to my after 
aid ; for the first turned from me lil:e a capricious 
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step-mother, and the last thrust me away as a for- 
saken child. Hardly, however, had I felt the full 
woe of orphanage, when compensation was made 
for my sorrow in an acquaintance every way wur- 
thy of my regard, and who has since won my en- 
tire heart. Bound by the tenderest attachment to 
Mrs. Speedwell, nothing would afford me more 
pleasure than to offer her a home in our house, 
where the wounds of her heart might bleed silently 
and unnoticed, and where my filial attentions might 
supply the loss of her daughter; while in her I 
should feel that I had won back my lost parent. 
It was she who wrought for me this garland, and 
ah! if you were acquainted with the history of her 
trials, you would feel what an entire absence of 
selfishness was her’s when she prepared this token 
of regard. ‘The roses which are herein entwined, 
and which were the work of her lost Adela, shall 
not in vain adorn my brow, but will ever remind me 
to plant blossoms of peace in the after life of her 
lonely mother, and with devoted love to soothe her 
spirit, which has met with such strange injustice.” 

The excited bride ceased speaking, then turning, 
so that the clear lamp shed its full beams on her 
husband’s face, she saw that he had become pale 
as a corpse and all his features fearfully agitated, 
save the eyes, which were fixed in steadfast gaze 
on her bridal wreath. For a moment Bianca felt 
ready to faint; one horrible thought flashed like a 
ray of lightning through her soul: she shuddered 
beneath its vivid clearness, till presently, amid her 
bewilderment of spirit she heard him exclaim, “Mrs. 
Speedwell! what do you ask of me, Bianca?” 
Then changing his tones, he coldly added, “ from 
what 1 have heard of this lady, she must be a 
dreamy enthusiast, who would change our house- 
hold joys into gloomy tears and every expression 
of liveliness into a solemn memento mori. How 
unfortunate it is, that I should have to refuse your 
first request, my Bianca.” 

‘No matter, I resign it,” she thoughtfully re- 
plied and soon proposed a return to the company. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Immediately after Captain Hallen’s marriage 
with Camilla, they retired to the country seat, which 
had been left the latter by Mrs. Von Bornnes ; and 
remote from the world and its pleasures, yielded 
themselves to the full enjoyments of domestic hap- 
piness. The beginning of the next spring, when 
military business recalled her husband to his post, 
Camilla took the opportunity of paying a visit to 
the Oaks. The attachment which she felt for Hal- 
len was almost painful in its depth of feeling, for 
was he not the object of her first love, who appear- 
ed to her superior to mortals? No dark deceit had 
dimmed the early splendor of his character, he 
ever appeared to her enveloped in celestial light, 
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while not only was she blessed in him, but found 
herself the mistress of a home which had been 
the paradise of her youth, made precious to her by 
many grateful recollections. And yet a particle 
of sorrow was mingled in her cup of bliss! The 
image of death intruded into her brightest scenes 
of life, and when her husband would gently blame 
her dark presentiments, she would reply, “ Nay, I 
am too happy, Hallen, to remain with you much 
longer. If this earthly frame cannot for any pe- 
riod live in the pure air of the upper ether, how 
can the spirit partake of celestial bliss, and yet 
abide on earth? No, believe me, my husband, the 
impulses of the soul ever urge it to a higher flight, 
but trembling it sinks back, because the laws of 
nature refuse to give it strength for its upward 
soaring. And why should not the thought of death 
be mingled with the enjoyments of Jife, since by 
its dark links we are conducted to the joys of im- 
mortality? I feel that I shall not live much lon- 
ger; buthavel not livedand loved? And remem- 
ber, Hallen, 


“<« True love ne’er of Lethe drinks.’ ” 


Although the Captain warmly sympathised in 
his wife’s lofty conviction, yet his devotion towards 
her was mingled unlike hers with thcughts of earth- 
ly bitterness. Adela’s image would flit before him 
in his happiest hours, recalling to him the loneli- 
ness and sorrow of her mother and the secret mys- 
tery which still seemed to envelop her fate. Of 
Bianca too he could not think without self-reproach, 
for conscience is a judge which will not be bribed, 
but which knows well how to separate the praise 
which one act deserves from the blame which another 
may merit ; thus he felt that he was not entirely in- 
nocent. Enamored of her beauty, her charms of 
manner, and her favorable demeanor towards him- 
self, he had yielded to these attractive qualities, 
believing that he satisfied his sense of duty when 
he hid from the enchantress the knowledge of her 
power over his heart. Bianca's showy appear- 
ance seemed sometimes to startle his self-pride, 
while her independent way of thinking and her 
general behavior, did not fulfil his severe demands 
on the sex. Yet there were moments when he 
felt she might have rightly judged that he returned 
her secret atttachment, and that prudence alone 
prevented the expression of his feelings. About 
this time the arrival of Camilla dissipated the dan- 
gerous illusion and awakened him to a sense of 
his duty as well as to the difficulty of his position. 

At an earlier period of our story we mentioned 
that Bianca, in escaping from the love-passage be- 
tween Hallen and Camilla, in the haste of her de- 
parture, had dropped a ring from her finger, and 
although neither of the lovers suspected her pres- 





grass, and picking it up, he immediately recognized 
it as her own property. It wasa single circlet of 
gold, to which was attached a crystal in the form 

of a heart bearing the imtial H, and in their more 

familiar moments he had often teased Bianca with 

the playful jest, that she bore his name in her heart, 

though the pretty bauble was really the gift of a 

schoolmate by the name of Helen, who had be- 

stowed it on her as a parting token. Silently and 

with deep feeling did Hallen gaze on the treasure, 

and when he discovered that the heart had been 

shattered, as if to erase the small initial, it seemed 

as though he heard Bianea’s voice thus reproach- 

ing him, “ Thou hast broken my heart! behold 
here the emblem of thy deed!” And could the 
wretched girl have been conscious of the deep 
feeling with which he regarded the little ornament, 
it might have afforded her some consolation. Bi- 
anca’s sudden departure and the length of her ab- 
sence from home, made the Captain suspect what 
he had scarcely conceived of, that she secretly 
loved him ; and when he learned the news of her 
engagement, the thought that some bitterness may 
have Jed to her hasty resolution, made his suspi- 
cions still more tormenting. Acquainted with some 
of his cousin’s failings, he yearned to warn Bian- 
ca of her danger, but felt that he might be misun- 
derstood and slighted ; thus, amid the happiness of 
his quiet life, her fate was the only anxiety which 
he could not control. 

When Bianca had become established with her 
husband in his garrison, she endeavored by a con- 
tinual effurt to mingle in the gay circle of the sur- 
rounding neighborhood, with some outward ap- 
pearance of satisfaction, for had the choice of a 
mode of life rested with herself, she woald have 
shunned the thoughtless society, where her hus- 
band alone seemed in his proper element. The 
garland of her youthful hopes had been left behind 
in her life’s bewildering road, and fearful of look- 
ing towards the future, she had nought to do but 
to rest satisfied with the empty waste of the pres- 
ent. Soon, however, she discovered that the at- 
tractive manners and polished demeanor which 
had at first agreeably surprised her in her husband, 
were only put on like a garment, when interest or 
pleasure required, to be thrown aside in their lone- 
ly hours. This truth filled her with sorrow, for 
she was thus deprived of the feeling of respect, 
which his outward advantages called forth in her 
bosom, and which had hitherto served to hide the 
secret scorpion that had long been eating into the 
depths of his moral nature. 

Although Bianca was declared by every one to be 
a pattern of a wife, yet the ready activity with which 
she acceded to her husband's every wish, the silence 
which she observed amid his frequent outbreaks, 
and the even tenor of her whole conduct, partook 
more of the character of sacrifice, than of that de- 





ence, yet while lingering about the favorite spot, 
Hallen’s keen glance noticed a bright object on the 


votion which belongs to the affectionate wife, and 
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now that the flattering mask had fallen, she shud- 
dered at the survey of a character whose depravi- 
ty she had not in the least imagined. With rude 
oaths, he would often abuse the physicians, who, 
as he said, kept his uncle too long alive, and rest- 
less and dissatisfied with the quiet of home, he 
was continually seeking some wild party of plea- 
sure, or if none such presented, would invite his 
bottle companions to a midnight carousal at his 
own house, when his wife would be quickly obliged 
to retire from the circle, and in the quiet of her 
chamber, shiver with fear as she caught their noisy 
and contemptible outcries. 

About three months after her marriage, the Ba- 
ron Senft was compelled to declare himself bank- 
rupt, and while Bianca deeply sympathized with 
her kind friend, Mrs. Werth, of whose late lowness 
of spirits she now discovered the cause, she was 
made completely aware of her husband’s wicked 
character, since he gave the worst advice to his ru- 
ined friend, and on the principle that necessity 
makes all right, took advantage of his distress and 
urged him to such dishonest measures, that Bianca 
setting aside her feelings as a wife, secretly sent 
the papers containing these dangerous directions 
to her friend Mrs. Werth, and besought her, by be- 
coming the Baron’s protecting angel, to save him 
from the greatest of all evils—that of crime. 

During her husband’s absence at a distant port, 
whither he had been called to repress an insur- 
rection among the inhabitants of several villages 
against their liege proprietors, Bianca became the 
mother of a daughter. As the infant was exceed- 
ingly feeble and gave little hope of living, the 
Baroness Senft, who was with her at the time, sent 
for a neighboring clergyman to perform the right 
of baptism, and on enquiring what name should be 
given it, its mother desired that it should be called 
Adela, and thus it was baptised. By means of 
energetic attentions, the little stranger, however, 
recovered, and when after the absence of a fort- 
night Captain Hallen returned, he seemed really 
affected by meeting his wife, and loudly expressed 
his pleasure as he looked on his infant daughter. 
“What have you named her ?” he cheerfully en- 
quired, as he stooped to kiss the child as it lay al- 
most hidden in the elastic pillow. 

His wife timidly answered that she called it 
Adela. 

*“* How in the world did you come by that name?” 
exclaimed her husband starting upright; the ques- 
tion was very natural in itself, but there was a sus- 
picious expression in his voice and countenance 
that drove away the gentle spirit of the hour, and 
as Bianca fixed her eyes upon him and coldly en- 
quired, did you never know an Adela worthy of 
love, or have I wounded you by painful recollec- 
tions?” He tried to evade the question, and answer- 
ed jestingly, though a glance of fearful defiance on 
his side, and of contemptuous disgust on hers, was 





the consequence of this interview, in which na- 
ture’s highest blessing should have drawn their 
hearts more closely together. 

Years passed by, and already four candles burnt 
around the birth-day cake of the little Adela, (sig- 
nifying the child's age,) when Captain Hallen was 
seized with a violent cold, which trusting to his 
robust constitution, he totally neglected. Every 
Achilles has his heel, and soon he was confined to 
a sick bed, and at length became so much worse, 
that the physicians announced his disease would 
certainly prove fatal, though it was probable he 
might survive for a considerable time, unless his 
fate was hastened by his extreme impatience of 
temper and his continual yearning for life. During 
his illness, Bianca nursed her husband with the 
most constant assiduity and unwearied patience, 
and though, from the length of his sickness her 
own health seemed about to fall a sacrifice, she 
would not remit her cares, feeling, perhaps, that 
she compensated for her want of love by her ex- 
cess of devotion. 

At length he became reduced to extreme debili- 
ty, and one morning as his wife sat watching his 
restless slumber, he suddenly awoke, as if startled 
by some fearful image, and staring wildly, ex- 
claimed in the energy of fever, ‘* Bianca! believe 
me, I must die, I feel that I must die! In vain do 
my physicians seek to deceive me; it has been re- 
vealed in a language which is familiar to man in 
every clime; pain has made me aware of my ap- 
proaching death. And you, dear Bianca, who look 
as pale as though you were about to expire, you 
will date your truest happiness from the moment 
of my decease.” 

Bianca burst into tears; this reproach, so full of 
truth, smote her to the heart, for she had trusted 
that her conduct, marked as it had been by con- 
stant self-denial, had concealed her real feelings. 
The sick man seemed surprised by her excessive 
agitation ; ‘‘ weep not, dear wife!” he exclaimed, 
“T meant not thus to distress you, for you have 
been ever very kind. But what was I about to 
say! my head is so weak that J can scarcely re- 
member anything. Ah! it was this ; you will need 
some one to be with you in the mortal conflict, 
which must soon take place, and I wish you to 
write to your friend Mrs. Speedwell to come and 
remain till all is over.” 

The paleness of death rested on Bianca’s face 
as she softly exclaimed, ‘* Mrs. Speedwell! ah! I 
never invited her in our days of health, and now 
how selfish it would be to expect her to leave her 
home and come to assist at the sick-bed of my 
husband, with whom she is not even acquainted. 

** Not acquainted,” repeated the sick man, in a 
meaning tone. ‘Believe me, she will soon be- 
come so. Bianca, it is my earnest wish that you 
should summon your friend ; and do not delay, or 
you may repent it.” 
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The carriage was quickly sent for Mrs. Speed- 
well, along with a brief note, whose tear-wet 
characters showed how much Bianca needed a 
comforter, and when the dying man was informed 
of her arrival, he seemed greatly agitated, but im- 
mediately desired that she should be introduced 
into his chamber, and warmly seconded her when 
she proposed that his exhausted wife should retire 
to rest and allow her to fill the place of watcher in 
the sick room. 

Hardly had the first rays of morning appeared 
in the east, when, starting up from unrefreshing 
sleep, Bianca stole on tip-toe through the ante-room, 
and pulling aside the silken curtains which hung 
before the glass door, eagerly looked to see whether 
the inmates of the sick chamber were asleep. ‘ Oh 
God! he is dead!” she murmured, as she saw Mrs. 
Speedwell kneeling beside the bed, her eyes up- 
raised, and her hands clasped as if in fervent prayer ; 
but she was mistaken, for her husband was still 
alive, although this was the last day of his exis- 
tence. But while his pulse beat faintly, and only at 
intervals, his mind seemed to have become stronger, 
and there was an unusual expression of calmness 
in his sunken features, till, as Bianca approached, 
he took her hand, observing in a low tone, “all is 
made clear, but ah! it was even more difficult than 
I imagined.” His weeping wife made no reply, 
for she thought that he referred to his victory of 
death over struggling nature. About sunset Hal- 
Jen awoke from a heavy stupor, and fearful convul- 
sions announced that the moment of his departure 
had arrived. The physician had just left the apart- 
ment, and Mrs. Speedwell and Bianca stood alone 
by the bed-side, when the dying man suddenly 
looked towards the former, and moved his lips in 
some incoherent expression. 

“God is love, and his mercy never faileth; he 
forgives us our offences even as we forgive those 
who offend against us; he redeems us from all 
evil ?” 

So repeated the worthy widow as she sought to 
comfort his parting moments. 

** Adela!” murmured the dying man with evident 
difficulty. His wife, believing that he asked for 
his little girl, quickly raised the child in her arms, 
but turning away he beckoned to Mrs. Speedwell, 
who immediately took her from her mother, and 
clasping her to her breast, exclaimed, “ah! I un- 
derstand you, this will compensate for the past,” 
and tears gushed from her eyes as Hallen bowed 
his assent, and sank expiring on his pillow. 

After a long silence, only interrupted by Bianca’s 
sobs, Mrs. Speedwell, gazing on the corpse, men- 
tally exclaimed, “Oh! my Adela, your spirit is ap- 
peased, though by a late repentance, I feel it in the 
deep peace with which I have forgiven, and breathed 
blessings on the one who so deeply injured you; 
and oh, how just were my feelings when I would be- 





will his uncle rejoice, when, according to my prom- 
ise, I shall inform him of his past error. In you, 
my child,’”’ and she embraced Bianca, with all the 
energy of her nature, as her thoughts found utter- 
ance, “in you I again possess a daughter, as good 
and lovely as the one whom | lost; a daughter who 
has been tried and proved in the fire of affliction. 
We will never separate again, my Bianca,” and her 
affectionate companion repeated, “ never! never !” 
Shortly after the burial of her husband, Bianca, 
accompanied by Mrs. Speedwell and Adela, left 
the spot, which was filled with so many painful as- 
sociations, and although a strange sense of free- 
dom was already awakened in her spirit, yet she 
felt that a long time must elapse ere she could find 
herself capable of entering on the joys of life, or 
of forgetting the heavy sufferings of the past. 

The travellers stopped for some days in B ’ 
where their friend, Mrs. Werth, resided, to ar- 
range Mrs. Speedwell’s affairs, ere she could be- 
come an inmate of Bianca's future home. Here 
she sought an interview with the Colonel, who 
seemed exceedingly happy on learning of the in- 
nocence of his favorite nephew, and while he wil- 
lingly forgave the dead, he set off on the same day 
for Captain Hallen’s residence to ask forgiveness 
of the living. 

On reaching her native city, Bianca found that 
important changes had taken place within a few 
weeks, for the Surveyor, after enduring the bad 
temper and improper conduct of his wife, till he 
could be4r it no longer, had proposed to her to sep- 
arate, though he did so at the loss of a considera- 
ble part of his fortune. Her departure banished 
the demon of discord from his home, his brother 
renewed his former friendship, and aware that Bi- 
anca had been unhappy, the General received her 
with open arms, while the Countess overwhelmed 
the young widow and her little Adela with caresses, 
and welcomed Mrs. Speedwell as an old friend, 
who now made a part of the family, since she had 
accepted the Surveyor’s pressing invitation to re- 
side with Bianca at his house. In the course of a 
week, Captain Hallen, along with his wife and the 
Colonel, arrived from his country estate, whence 
he was called by military duty, and as Camilla, who 
had been suffering through the winter from a dis- 
tressing cough, had been advised to try change of 
air, she intended remaining with her aunt, while 
her husband, with the Colonel, returned for a short 
time to B . Bianca’s heart beat powerfully, and 
her mourning veil concealed a crimson blush at her 
first meeting with Hallen. ‘The Captain was a 
much handsomer man than formerly, and cheerful- 
ness had imparted vigor to his fame, while Bianca, 
on the contrary, had become pale and emaciated, 
though an expression of holy peace imparted to 
her countenance something almost unearthly. Hal- 
len evidently changed color as he kissed her hand, 











lieve naught against the worthy Hallen, and how 


but far greater agitation overpowered him as he 
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turned to Mrs. Speedwell, who met him, with her 
eyes brimming with tears, for both recalled the sor- 
rows of the past, while they rejoiced in this meeting, 
so freed from every suspicion. 

Summer passed by and found the two families 
living in close companionship : but when the leaves 
began to fall, and the cold wind of autumn swept 
over the naked fields, Camilla, in spite of the op- 
position of her friends, expressed a desire to re- 
turn home. On the day before her departure, 
Bianca and herself took a walk through the park, 
which was brightened by the rays of the setting 
sun, and as they gazed from a slight eminence, on 
that most striking object of nature, and marked the 
last golden ray as it mingled with the blue ether, 
they suddenly ceased their conversation and walked, 
arm-in-arm, apparently listening to the rustling of 
the dry leaves beneath their footsteps. On reach- 
ing the spot where, in former days, Hallen and 
Camilla had sung Hector’s farewell, the latter sud- 
denly stood still, and gazing in dreamy thought on 
the well-remembered place, exclaimed, ‘ Ah, yes! 
it was here that we sang together. The physi- 
cians have long since forbidden me to exercise my 
voice, yet once again shall it find utterance in my 
favorite lay. 


* True love ne’er of Lethe drinks.’ ” 


Bianca’s eyes filled with tears, and in supplicating 
tones she replied, ‘Oh! say not so, Camilla; you 
are young and will surely shake off these slight 
seeds of disease.” 

** No,” rejoined her companion,” I know that I 
am not mistaken, and why should I fear death? 
Ah! one must be as happy as I am, willingly to fol- 
low that sombre guide, for it is leaving the first hall 
of bliss to enter upon a second and higher, until at 
last, when my soul is altogether purified, it shall be 
able to stand before the presence of the Source of 
all felicity, that Being who centred in himself the 
origin of love. 

Camilla was not mistaken in her presentiment, 
fer about mid-winter she was seized with a violent 
hemorrhage, and expired almost without a struggle 
on that heart which was to her the world of her 
inner life. She was buried in the grave-yard where 
lay the remains of her mother; and after remain- 
ing a few weeks in his now cheerless home, Hal- 
len, accompanied by his uncle, returned to the city, 
and although his grief was, for a long time, deep 
and sincere, yet it was ever quiet and gentle as the 
object which had awakened it. 


CHAPTER V. 


The 22nd of May again brought the birth- day of 
the Countess Weymuth. Its usual festal celebra- 
tion was, however, set aside, since being in feeble 





health, she was unable to enjoy the society which 
she had once sodearly loved. Captain Hallen was 
alone invited to pass the day with them, but being 
detained by business, he promised to visit them if 
possible in the afternoon, and as Mrs. Speedwell 
and Bianca had spent the morning ‘a the Countess’ 
sick chamber, the former proposed that her young 
friend should take a stroll with the little Adela in 
the open air of the garden. The child was de- 
lighted with the proposal, and throwing aside her 
playthings, was soon seen leaping and shouting as 
she plucked the numerous wild flowers which grew 
throughout the park, and with unwearied curiosity, 
enquired their different names; while her mother, 
absorbed in thought, only returned an occasional 
answer. 

**Ah! here comes my uncle,” exclaimed the 
little girl as she flew to meet her favorite relative, 
and as Bianca reached the marble bench beside the 
reservoir, Hallen appeared, with Adela in his arms, 
and observed as an excuse, that finding the Count- 
ess asleep, Mrs Speedwell had invited him to come 
to the garden, where he would meet with better 
company. Just then the little girl returned to her 
former pastime and ran up, with a blossom in her 
hands, exclaiming, “dear uncle! tell me the name 
of this blue flower, which has only two leaves ?” 

Hallen’s countenance changed as he examined 
it; the spirit of memory revived within him, and 
with a smile, which seemed the mirror of his feel- 
ings, he looked towards Bianca, replying, “ I think 
it is called man’s truth, but ask your mother if I 
am right?” And Adela, believing that he was jest- 
ing, raised her innocent eyes to her parent’s face, 
who replied in a subdued voice, “* No, my child, its 
name is Speedwell.” 

“Then I must run and show grandmama her 
namesake,” exclaimed the playful Adela, and with- 
out heeding her mother’s call, she skipped along the 
walk leading to the castle, while Hallen, left alone 
with Bianca, pressed her hand tenderly in his and 
drew her to the seat beside the reservoir. It was 
a moment of deep feeling, and as Bianea recalled 
the various trials which she had undergone during 
the six years since she was last seated in this place 
with this companion, tears gushed in torrents, and 
in sorrowful tones murmured, “Ah! Nature alone 
is true and changeless, but happiness is but the 
plaything of the moment. These flowers,”—as she 
spoke she plucked one from the verdant grass,— 
‘** bloom as freshly to-day as formerly, but I—I have 
changed entirely.” 

** Dearest Bianca,” exclaimed the Captain, as he 
threw his arm around his weeping companion, “ will 
you not permit me, by true and devoted tenderness, 
to seek to reanimate your wounded heart? Will 
you not allow your hand to rest in mine, and promise 
to beceme my cherished wife t Oh! beware Bianca 
how yoa reply ; do not doom me to disappointment, 
your assent alone will afford me consolation for 
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many lost joys; Mrs. Speedwell will be my mother 
and your Adela”—here his voice faltered, “ the 
dear child of my love.” 

What an evening for Bianca! The memory of 
the past heightened the bliss of the present, and 
she blest the thorny path through which she had 
been treading, since it had taught her the know- 
ledge of self, and made her worthy of becoming 
the wife of the high-souled Hallen. 

On the day of their betrothal, Hallen placed on 
Bianca’s finger the well-remembered ring, whose 
broken crystal had been replaced by another. ‘I 
will set a pledge of my happiness within it,” she 
said smijingly, and she pressed its delicate spring 
and laid in the small medallion the blue leaves of 
the Speedwell ; “this will prove a talisman,” she 
added, as she looked confidingly into her lover’s 
face. Bianca was not mistaken, for though the 
leaves have since become dried and withered, her 
husband has ever remained faithful in his attach- 
ment, and perhaps my readers have, by this time, 
discovered the moral of my story, which is, that in 
most cases, the constancy of the husband depends 
on the amiability and real worth of the wife. 





POPULAR ELOQUENCE. 


Eloquence, says Isocrates, is “ the power of per- 
suading ;” and Gorgias adds, “it is the power of 
persuading by speaking.”’ Cicero, more compre- 
hensively defines eloquence as being the art of 
“speaking in a manner proper to persuade,” and 
says, that “ he isa perfect orator, who, in speaking, 
instructs, delights, and moves his hearers.” How 
shall persuasive power be cultivated? In what con- 
sists the ability to “ lead men wherever one pleases 
by the faculty of speaking?” In brief, what are the 
elements of Popular Eloquence? We will consider 
three of them,—truthfulness, intelligence, and en- 
ergy. 

In the first place, one must be truthful before he 
can be eloquent; his sentiment must be sincere, and 
its expression must be natural. 

Sincerity is a prime requisite. The popular 
heart loves reality ; its strong feelings revolt at ar- 
tifice however splendid, and it instinctively detects 
whatever of motive or action that is not based on 
truth. One may act the hypocrite in every other 
walk of life, but in eloquence deception is impossi- 
ble. The mysterious bond of union which links 
the hearer in thought and feeling so strongly with 
the individual who addresses him, is formed of 
affection and confidence mutually sincere. It 
requires no angel to tell an audience whether the 
individual who addresses thet) really desires to 


is heard with interest. If his conceptions are clear, 
his propositions simple, his ideas lofiy, and his pur- 
pose honest, his manner will inevitably be imbued 
with earnestness, his language will leap sponta- 
neously from a heart full of solicitude, and will strike 
corresponding chords in all bosoms, which will vi- 
brate back again to himself and augment his inspi- 
ration. 

The secret charm of popular eloquence is of too 
aérial a nature to be bound by the chains of a de- 
finition. It is not elegant urbanity merely, it is not 
insinuating grace alone, it is rather that mild magic, 
that endearing simplicity and gentle fascination, 
which characterize the language of enamored hearts 
and aspiring souls. The love of truth united to a 
keen delight in skilful and vigorous argument, is the 
true orator’s master-passion, and to this he will 
make subordinate al] his public feelings and private 
pursuits. Sentio, ergo sum says the metaphysi- 
cian; we may safely parody the saying, and claim 
the highest order for that eloquence which springs 
directly from the speaker's soul, and which is there- 


fore most effective on the souls of others. The 
great secret of eloquence is to bein earnest. Itis 
honest conviction only that can convince. The in- 


spired always inspire. ‘The most ancient orators, 
the Hebrew Prophets, under forms and circum- 
stances entirely diverse from ours, yet speak pow- 
erfully to the hearts of all men because they spoke 
from their own. The proficient in eloquence must 
feel warmly and profoundly,—he must sketch di- 
rectly from nature in the ardent hues of deep ori- 
ginal emotion, and imbue all his language with 
passion derived from his own experience, not the 
observation of others. ‘To think deeply is the pre- 
rogative of an original mind, to speak boldly what 
one thinks is the mark of agreat mind. This brave 
originality of soul is the source and guaranty of 
rare eloquence. Every effective orator will act 
with Rousseau in this respect. The principal of 
the Jesuit’s College one day inquired of him by 
what art he had been able to write so well. “TI 
said what I thought,” replied the unconscious Ge- 
nevan, conveying in his laconic response the bit- 
terest satire on the system of his interrogator, and 
the best explanation of the force of his own. 

But naturalness of expression is requisite to pop- 
ular eloquence, as well as sincerity of sentiment. 
The most popular orators are those who seem to 
have received the pencil which paints the human 
heart from nature herself. They have a keen and 
searching eye for character in all grades and walks 
of life. They have the extraordinary faculty of 
identifying themselves with their fellow-men; they 
feel the emotions, and think the thoughts common 
to the human race, and hence, when they speak or 
write, the universal heart responds to their senti- 
ments. This is the secret of the influence exerted 
on all the world by Homer, Shakspeare, Cervantes, 
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to reach the deep substratum on which all hearts 
rest, the latent and common source of human action 
are immediately and universally understood and ad- 
mired. The language of such an orator flows like 
a soft stream and wins its way through rocks,— 
the expression is always exactly fitted to the end, 
the word to the thing ; his whole presence beams 
with truth, and he stands before the audience in the 
visible colors of nature. Sentiment and language, 
of simultaneous birth, come forth in virgin purity 
and power from his lips like Minerva in complete 
armor from the brow of Jove. 

These are endowments, it must be confessed, not 
common in a high degree to all, nor easily acquired. 
He who is moved from within to devote a life time 
to oratorical acquisition, may take the incentive as 
a prognostic of success. But as one cannot have 
an inclination for what he has no natural propen- 
sity, so he cannot excite in others what he has not 
cultivated in himself. The voice that would gain 
power to command in the tempest, must discipline 
itself for a long time in batteling with the roar of 
conflicting elements. 

It is of fundamental importance that one be nat- 
ural in thought and expression. This will insure 
variety in mode, materiai and effect. The mind 
loathes artificial forms of speech and protracted uni- 
formity. Vicissitude and diversity are the most 
prominent characteristics of the material universe, 
and the human intellect strikingly comports with 
these. He will be the most powerful who is most 
natural,——in matter and manner most like the world 
without, and therefore best qualified to reach and 
gratify the craving diversity ,of internal desires. 
Which scene presents the finer and more grateful 
view? A contracted garden, laid out in the old 
French style, cut into a thousand artificial forms, 
bedecked with hot-house exotics, scantily watered 
from dripping fountains; or nature’s own illimita- 
ble expanse of hill and meadow, lake and wilder- 
ness, with here a tangled hedge all covered with 
fragrant blooms, there a giant oak burdened but 
beautiful with thickly clustered vines, while beyond 
dense fields of corn, nourished by unfailing rivers, 
wave to free breezes along vast plains, and far-off 
mountains musical with cataracts tower in gran- 
deur to the sky ? 

Speaking will be effective on all classes and con- 
ditions of people just in proportion as it is true to 
the constitution of the beings addressed. Man is 
moved only by what is manly; the soul of an au- 
dience is thrilled just so far as the speaker's own 
spiritual faculties are aroused. A true orator is a 
true man, truthfully uttering sentiments that, like 
the immortal soul, are noble, energetic, and sub- 
lime. It is not reason only, it is not fancy only, 
that makes one eloquent, it is soul. He who can 
most readily put himself in contact with the primi- 
tive elements of mankind, sense, imagination, rea- 
son, he who can strike these separately and to- 








gether with greatest force, will be the most popular 
orator. Every man carries all mankind in his own 
nature. We have but to develope, cultivate, ani- 
mate and project self, and we move the world. 
Every fibre of sensibility, taught to vibrate acute- 
ly in one’s own bosom, will cause a correspond- 
ing chord to vibrate in other bosoms through sym- 
pathetic emotion, cheerful or sad, in rapture or 
despair, exactly according to the parent feeling. 
The law that “like begets like,” holds in nothing 
more invariably than in eloquence. If there is no 
decided emotion in the speaker, there will be none 
in the hearer. On the contrary, if his spirit is but 
a diapason of comprehensive sweep, from the low- 
est flute-note to the loud swell of bursting thun- 
der,—if inexhaustible emotion speaks through every 
key, infinitely diversified in note, but identical in 
character, as the unfathomed ocean of air feeds an 
organ, and is changed by the transition into en- 
chanting music,—such an orator will be listened to 
with delight by all, because he has natural senti- 
ments and charming tones for each, dear and fami- 
liar as household words. 

Sincerity of sentiment and naturalness of ex- 
pression are conditions which can never be dis- 
pensed with in efforts at effective speech. Never 
did one utter the accents of true eloquence, who 
did not fee] what he said from a thrilled and agita- 
ted heart. The unbounded control which the ani- 
mated orator exercises over a popular assembly, — 
the flashing eye, the beaming countenance, the 
cheering or despairing tones of a well-modulated 
voice, are not the feats of rhetorical artifice, the 
clap-traps of artificial elocution, the adroit tricks of 
jugglery coldly practised on the credulous. Noth- 
ing is assumed or mechanical. The charm that 
spreads so potently, the spell breathed over all, is 
fresh from the soul, and it is the voice of nature 
alone that asserts this sovereignty over the hearts 
of mankind. The speaker’s own self-control is 
doubtless tne result of discipline, but the secret of 
his triumphs over the feelings and judgment of 
others, lies amid the keen sensibilities of his spirit, 
in the “pulse which riots and the blood which 
burns” within him. 

The second grand requisite to effective oratory 
is intelligence ; the speaker must be lucid in thought 
and harmonious in the utterance of what he thinks. 

He must be lucid in the substance of his dis- 
course. “ True eloqnence is the art of placing 
truth in the most advantageous light for conviction 
and persuasion,” says Blair. In the arrangement 
of the materials, perspicuity is an indispensible 
quality. The dictates of common sense are, to 
rhetorical science, what the axioms of geometry 
are to the science of mathematics. They are ele- 
mentary principles, to which all subsequent combi- 
nations must be referred. They constitute the 
leading faculty of every useful mind, and the pre- 
vailing charm of every admirable discourse; a 
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power which may sometimes be made subordinate, 
but which can never entirely be laid aside. The 
mind of the poet glows with the splendor of ima- 
gination, while the philosopher employs himself 
more frequently amid the stern deductions of rea- 
son. When both are happily combined in harmo- 
nious proportions and judicious use,—when sub- 
stantial material is invested with the light of lucid 
order,—we have the popular orator, whose speech 
is a torrent that dashes through every obstacle, 
embellishing its impetuous course with foam and 
spray and rainbow tints, or the calm and majestic 
river, flowing without tumult, and diffusing life and 
wealth wherever it goes. 

It is not necessary always to use thoughts that 
are common-place in order to be comprehended. 
The great masses of mankind are much more ca- 
pable of understanding refined and exalted senti- 
ments than is usually supposed. But learned ig- 
norance is a great obstacle to popular effect, and 
should be carefully avoided. ‘ A speaker, who ex- 
hausts the whole philosophy of a question, who 
displays every grace of style, yet produces no effect 
on his audience, may be a great essayist, a great 
statesman, a great master of composition, but he is 
not an orator. If he miss the mark, it makes no 
difference whether he has taken aim too high or 
too low.” 

The surest way of becoming Ipminous in dis- 
course is to observe what has already been said on 
being natural. We persuade with greatest power, 
when with most facility we enter into the senti- 
ments of others, instead of arbitrarily imposing on 
the audience the sentiments we wish them to adopt. 
Nature teaches her ardent devotee the language 
that quickens the pulse, flushes the cheek, warms 
the heart and expands the soul,—playing upon the 
passions of the listener as upon a lyre, and making 
him to feel as though he were impelled by unseen 
messengers of light,--a secret and indescribable 
charm, the informing spirit of universal excellence, 
which lives on the lips of the truly eloquent and 
causes the very stones, as well as the stars, to cry 
out— 


“The hand that made us is divine.” 


It was in the exercise of this power that Pericles 
moulded the Athenians into what shape he pleased 
and presided with unlimited authority in all their 
assemblies. 

Moreover, it should be remarked, under this head, 
that when most sincere, we are generally most 
easily understood. It seems to be a fundamental 
law in rhetorical pursuits, that honesty of purpose 
and moral courage should constitute the basis of 
success as well as honor. ‘* No slave can be elo- 
quent,” said Longinus. The history of eloquence 
shows that the highest attainments are won only 


rupted qualities of head and heart. ‘To think vig- 
orously and fearlessly to say what you think is 
one of the best modes of becoming lucid and ef- 
fective in the use of speech. The great natural 
orator is not the actor of his subject, but its organ. 
His spontaneous thunders burst forth from elements 
surcharged with the electric fire of intellectual en- 
thusiasm. With him who has something to say, 
the importance of which he trembles ander, and is 
anxious to disburden his soul in the most direct and 
forcible manner, there will be no hollow wordiness, 
no gaudy decoration, no rhetorical sophisms, but a 
vivid and manifest feeling of truth and honesty will 
fork the lightnings of his eloquence. The inspi- 
ration will be profound, the thought will be trans- 
parent, and the action natural ; the speaker's looks, 
gestures and tones of voice will be such 


‘¢ As skill and graceful nature might suggest 
To a proficient of the tragic muse.” 


Moreover, it is requisite in popular address to be 
harmonious in utterance, as well as perspicuous in 
arrangement. A great deal of the force of elo- 
qnence depends upon the modulations of the speak- 
er's voice. It is that by which the mind imme- 
diately announces its thoughts. A clear and har- 
monious articulation is the grand instrament of the 
orator; the most flexible, delicate, exquisite and 
powerful. It is from this that eloquence derives 
its name. Any defect in a speaker is easier to be 
borne than a harsh and incoherent voice. Such a 
person is liable to be most loud when he is least 
luminous, a manner not less absurd than unnatural. 
Nature frequently gives us lightnings without thun- 
der, but never do we hear thundcr without at- 
tendant flashes of celestial fire. 

Observe the gifted orator, who is listened to 
everywhere by enraptured throngs “ with parted 
lips and posture motionless,’ who rises encom- 
passed by swelling bosoms and * many glittering 
faces looking on.” Like the sea-fowl that rests 
upon the chafed ocean in a storm, he seems to float 
upon the tumultuous billows of popular agitation 
with as much composure as if he ruled them. And 
he does control the swelling emotion of the general 
heart with a power more potent than that which 
Prospero waved over the sea. He wields at will 
the talismanic power of eloquence, the spirit di- 
vine that gives force to speech and efficiency to 
reason, which inspires justice in the obdurate, in- 
flames the warrior’s heart with intrepidity, and 
rouses or subdues the public mind with invincible 
power. 


“« When he speaks, 
The air, a chartered libertine, is still, 
And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears 
To steal his sweet and honied sentences.” 


Melody of voice is always a prominent ingre- 





by the union of the most unshackeled and uncor- 
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dient in the eloquence that most strongly influen- 
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ces mankind. Each delighted listener to the har- 
monious utterance of beautiful thought will ex- 
claim, as the Duke of Illyria to the musicians, give 
me that strain again: 


“ Oh, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 
That breathes upon a bank of violets, 
Stealing and giving odor.” 


But this excellence, like every other attribute of 
effective oratory, is obtained only by patient obser- 
vation and protracted culture. The passions, and 
all their operations ; their turns, and counter-turns; 
their ebb and swell, and all their conflicting strug- 
gles, must be critically studied by the devotee at 
the divine shrine of eloquence. He must note 
how human impulses rise and change their course ; 
how they conflict in exercise, blend in diversity, 
and inflame mixed emotions, till all within the breast 
is in a state of insurrection. He must learn how 
to express every variety of tone, not by imitation, 
but naturally, by experiencing at the moment of 
utterance real sorrow or ecstasy of soul. Artifi- 
cial speeches as such were as distasteful to the an- 
cients as to the most fastidious of modern critics. 
And yet, the best speakers of ulden time gave the 
greatest attention to the graces of elocution. They 
learned how to “hang wings ef gold upon each 
dark hour’ at the same time that by adamantine 
Jogic they dealt forth conviction irresistible, ‘ like 
fiery arrows shot aloft by some unmeasured bew.” 
No people ever more sternly demanded ease, sim- 
plicity and naturalness than did the Greeks; but 
they knew that in this domain of genius, as in 
every other, works which are executed with most 
art, appear most natural to the wisest judge, and 
that a master- piece is none the less valuable for be- 
ing refined into elegance and elaborated into ease. 
Doubtless the orators of old projected the outlines 
of their discourses with great care, but this did not 
prevent the kindling of fresh ardor in the animated 
discussion which added invincible force to premedi- 
tated argument. In fine, the popular orator must be 
master of every valuable quality of speech. He 
must possess learning and native energy in great 
abundance, but these resources must be moulded 
into symmetry and rendered effective by the com- 
manding influence of powerful self-control. To 
that fervor of soul which speaks through “an eye 
more eloquent than angel’s tongue,” there must be 
superadded the fascinations of elegant action and 
harmonious utterance, charms, which, to popular 
audiences, are ever ‘graceful as robe of Grecian 
chief of old.” He must be a logician in mental 
structure, a poet in expression, a painter in his 
looks, and a musician in his tones. 

Our third propasition is, that eloquence, in order 
to be popular, must be energetic. It must be ar- 
raved in the impressive forms of refined rhetoric, 
and be thoroughly imbued with the energy of im- 
passioned logic. 


First, popular speech should be embodied in re- 
fined rhetorical forms, skilfully elaborated and 
adapted to prodice effect. ‘ Eloquence, in its 
largest acceptation,” says Dr. Campbell, ‘is that 
art or talent by which the discourse is adapted to 
its end.” The mind is delighted with a pure and 
elegant style, upon the principle that it prefers 
regularity to confusion, and beauty to deformity. 
But some persons seein to suppose that ugliness is 
essential to strength, and that the elegant cannot 
be far removed from the insipid. The composition 
of such persons generally comports with the theory 
they profess; their sentiments are embodied in 
expressions which seem to be condemned to the 
first curse, creeping upon the ground all the days 
of their lives. But expressions ean be glowing 
without being glaring; metaphors may be nat- 
ural and yet not common. Extremes on either 
hand are, with studious care, to be avoided. A 
good writer will indite periods in prose that are 
harmonious but not poetical; in a word, the most 
substantial thought loses no more of its force when 
appropriately adorned, than the lustre of a casket 
depreciates the value of the diamond it contains. 

Beauties in composition are admissible even to 
profusion, but they must spring ont of the theme 
and adorn it as naturally and spontaneously as the 
flower-growth of the hills. The orator’s mind 
must be ardent and prolific of illustrations. Then 
his thought will throw off a profusion of beauties 
in its progress as naturally as a current of molten 
iron glows and sparkles as it issues from the fur- 
nace. He will revel in the luxuriance of splendid 
imagery, in each succeeding sentence changing his 
hue and form with Protean facility, unfolding some- 
thing original at each remove, and terminating the 
brilliant chain with a link more magnificent than 
all the rest. As Tully long since remarked, it is 
easy to fix the brand of ridicule on the Verbum ar- 
dens of orators and peets—the “thoughts that 
breathe and words that burn,’—-but without their 
use in popular speech, one is as “dull as the fat 
weed that rots on Lethe’s bank.” In the gener- 
ality of our public speaking, we have fantastic frest- 
work in the place of glowing beauty ; a frigid, for- 
mal, repulsive Hortus Siccus instead of a bloom- 
ing and bountiful Flora. 

Eloquence is of two kinds; one is characterized 
by a clear and intense perception of truth, the other 
is instinct with a rich and powerful imagination. 
It is when these are happily proportioned one to 
the other and harmoniously blended, that the great- 
est effects are produced. ‘This commingling of 
reason and imagination, and the practical cultiva- 
tion of both, are always attained through habitual 
conflicts with the stern realities of life. Had 
Shakspeare been born among the Chinese, instead 
of moving freely about amongst the motley popu- 
lation of England at a tumultuous age, would he, 
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have known how to daguerreotype “ every change 
of many-colored life t” 

No man was ever yet a great orator, without 
being at the same time a profound student and 
practical philosopher. For eloquence is the blos- 
som and fragrance of all knowledge, human and 
divine. Gleams of heavenly inspiration must in- 
terpenetrate masses of human argument, and thus 
render the speaker a spectacle of delight to friends 
and of terrorto foes. The brightness of the sword 
strikes as keenly as its edge; nor would thunder 
itself dismay us so much, were it not that we are 
daunted by the effulgence of heavenly fire as well 
as by its force. Said Cicero, * I huld that eloquence 
for naught which does not strike with admiration 
and surprise.” 

Zeal in philological pursuits conduces much to 
the acquisition of oratorical force. “ He who 
knows words knows things also,” said Plato. While 
it is sometimes true that men of accurate thought, 
because they have not studied language, are inca- 
pable of fluent communication, it is universally true, 
that those who have carefully traced the origin of 
words, the analysis of rhetorical forms and har- 
mony of arrangement, have made great attainments 
in accuracy of thought, as well as elegance and 
energy of expression. ‘ For divers philosophers 
hold,” says nature's great poet, “that the lip is 
parcel of the mind;” and he might have added, 
that critical study and frequent use of the pen gen- 
erate the power of extemporaneous speech and 
impart elegant freedom to the tongue. 

But the indication of art must ever be subordi- 
nate to the natural grandeur of the subject por- 
trayed; as that composition is always imperfect, 
in which the beauty of design prevails over the 
beauty of expression. Artificial elegance, far- 
fetched comparisons and ostentatious beauties in 
popular discourse injure the effect by their profu- 
sion of prettiness; they are like the wild-flowers 
that infest some wheat- fields, beautiful, but noxious, 
stifling to the crop though attractive to the undis- 
criminating eye. The orator’s arms should be 
bright, not spangled and glittering with unsubstan- 
tial tinsel ever dangerous to the wearer, but the 
brightness should be that of well-tempered steel 
striking at once to the soul and eye. Mental force, 
vigor of imagination and acute sensibility are at- 
tributes which are essential to success in forensic 
warfare. These powers mutually aid each other, 
and when found in full play and directed to one 
end, their combined influence is tremendous. Men- 
tal force gathers the materials of argument with 
a bold hand and sagacious eye; vigor of imagina- 
tion rapidly developes trath, and invests it with tne 
robes of beauty ; while acute sensibility rouses all 
the sterner faculties and gives them a momentum 
which nothing can resist. Without this animating 


quality, the mind is as inefficient as a steam-engine 





The popular orator must have a quick eye te be- 
hold the analogies which everywhere link natere 
with truth. Every kingdom of natural beauty and 
sublimity will present to his mind an intimate re- 
lation to some sentiment in the moral world. Mu- 
sing in his library, or in the open fields, he perpetu- 
ally 


“Finds tongues in trees. books in the running brooks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


There will be a microscopic accuracy in his obser- 
vation as well as telescopic power of generaliza- 
tion in the majestic sweep of his argument. He 
sees in “the dew-drop twinkling from a leaf, a 
heaven reflected as vast, as pure, as the wide ocean 
in his fullness of azure.” This power of convey- 
ing graphic images to the mind is a potent auxili- 
ary to popular discourse. Its skilful possessor will 
not throw together a heterogeneous mass in 0d- 
scure confusion, making the slightest adjunct to be 
as clearly defined as the more important objects ; 
but as Michael Angelo projected a mighty group 
in a few strong outlines of coal and chalk, so he 
will present the hearer a few masterly traits of el- 
oquence, and the work isdone. Henceforth every 
feature is remembered forever. The mind wholly 
aroused, and all absorbed in its creative task, pre- 
sents nothing labored, affected or irrelevant. Fol- 
low the eagle as he traverses the wide horizon and 
mounts to the serene heavens, he flies, but his 
wings seem motionless ; he appears to be borne on 
the air without effort ; itis the emblem of the high- 
est order of eloquence. It expresses the aggre- 
gate of all the higher attributes of man, which, 
when earnestly expressed in natural forms of 
speech, strike simultaneously on the greatest num- 
ber of the most sensitive points of the soul. 
Thought, feeling, genius, these form the threefold 
chord of eloquence not easily broken. 

But the energy most of all demanded in popu- 
lar address is of a higher order than mere rhetori- 
cal beauty. True eloquence is logic set on fire. 
He who expects to move men deeply and effectu- 
ally must deal in something more substantial and 
impressive than “empty truisms blown into illus- 
trious bubbles.” Aceording to Quinetilian, elo- 
quence in his day was little more than a condiment, 
which served to stimulate in a despot the jaded ap- 
petite for panegyric, an amusement for the trav- 
elled nobles and blue-stocking matrons of Rome. 
It was rather a sport than a war; it was a contest 
of foils, not of swords. The combatant thought 
more of the grace of his attitude than of the di- 
rection and vigor of his thrast. But such effemi- 
nate play can never meet the emergencies of our 
age. ‘There must he massy argument, firm as our 
granite mountains, made potent by excitement 
thrown off in perpetual shocks from the soul of 
the speaker. and which run through assembled 





fed with ice. 


crowds like fire through flax. The power of elo- 
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quence to convert and to enlighten, to purify and 
ennoble, depends Jess on the splendor of her ap- 
pearance, than on the pungency of her blows. At- 
tennated delicacy and Augustan polish have little 
influence onthe popular mind. A bolder and more 
picturesque style is needed,—a style that addresses 
the wants of the time, sympathizing with its en- 
terprises, and giving utterance to ils progressive 
spirit. Men who would be effective now must 
throw their hearts and brains into the matter, and 
leave petty details to adjust themselves. The ser- 
vile mannerist, who plods his way with mincing 
steps, polishing his delicate phrases in the sun, will 
soon find himself outstripped and forgotten. 

“* Clearness, force and earnestness,” says Web- 
ster, “ are the qualities that produce conviction.” 
When deep feeling is blended with profoond thought; 
when imagination invests logic with a glowing tone 
and lucid atmosphere; when the heart throws a 
dewy freshness round the rugged forms of demon- 
stration and truths, which custom had made trite 
or their own depth had rendered obscure, rise clear 
and cogent on the mind, like worlds of sublime 
beauty just formed by omnipotence, then finite at- 
tributes make the nearest approach to infinite power, 
and their most august result is eloquence. Cice- 
ro says of ancient oraters, * they were vehement 
as the tempest, irresistible as the torrent, awful as 
thunder. The rapid flow of their eloquence rolled 
on overwhelming, and bearing away every thing in 
its eourse.”” It was remarked by Plutarch, that 
the characters of the two great oratorical masters 
at Athens and Rome appear in their style of speak- 
ing—the one more remarkable for pride, the other 
for vanity—the one harsh, gloomy and morose— 
the other amiable, cheerful and sportive. This is 
quite trne, the prevailing characteristics of an au- 
thor always appear in his works. Raphael and 
Michael Angelo, Dante and Alfieri, Claude and 
Rubens, Brougham and Henry Clay are every- 
where reflected in their productions. What is the 
difference between eloquence and learned talk !— 
words that thrill the hearer and phrases that only 
please him? Pectum est—it is the soul—the deli- 
cate sensibility which in some men is poetry, bat 
when combined with the most heroical qualities of 
intellect and body is eloquence. Such a combina- 
tion-of the highest order is the rarest endowment 
ow earth. If we search the annals of mankind, 
we shall find fewer persons distinguished in this 
than in any other gift of nature or fortune. The 
fact is interpreted by the difficulties which lie in 
the way of perfection in this department. Great 
proficiency in physical, intellectual or moral quali- 
ties alone, is very rare, how much more so to find 
that combination of extraordinary talents which 
is requisite to the master of consummate elo- 
quence. Cicero,—who combined the most rational 
theory with the most suecessfil practice in this 
divine art, whose precepts and example are doybt- 


less the best on record,—asserts, that the acumen 
of dialecticians, the speculations of philosophers, 
the imagination of a poet, the learning of a sage, 
the voice of a tragedian, and the gesture of the 
most accomplished actor, are all necessary to the 
formation of the character under consideration. 
Now, to excel in either of these departments, is suf- 
ficient to obtain renown; what then is it to attain 
the highest rank at the same time in all, and to 
combine in one’s self every prerequisite in the 
most harmonious and perfect degree ? 

The profoundest scholars and most thrilling ora- 
tors ever learn to touch the secret springs of thought, 
feeling and action, by intimate acquaintance with 
the severe realities of life. The greatest orator of 
Greece mingled in the strife of her battle-fields. 
None fought more bravely at Marathon, Salamis 
and Platwa, than did her greatest tragic poet, 
ZEschylus. Richard of the Lion-Heart was a 
poet and an orator ; Cervantes lost an arm at the 
battle of Lepanto; and Sir Philip Sidney was a 
glorious proof that the most refined perception of 
beauty neither enervates the mind nor unfits one for 
the practical duties of life. The influence of a 
sound judgment is a necessary prerequisite to per- 
suasion. But the frigid exposition of trath can 
never suitably excite the affections and impel the 
mind. ‘Tv be impressive, eloquence must not only 
be substantial in structure, but it must be richly 
embellished with ardent emotions. To reach the 
popular heart, ene must be as full of feeling as of 
knowledge. Elaborate composition, metaphysical 
subtleties, and refined figures are in a measure lost 
on a miscellaneous audience. The polished pe- 
riods of Isocrates will interest but a limited circle, 
while the luminous thought and bold language of 
Philip’s great antagonist fall on the populace like 
sheets of flame, illuminating their looks of defi- 
ance and kindling in their souls the fury of re- 
venge. No man ean excel Demosthenes in the 
language of common sense. This was the main 
element of his eloquence. His representations 
are forcible, because they are natural; his words 
stir the hearts of other men, because they were 
coined in his own. Like the light of the sun, 
he was perspicuous and splendid, and therefore 
was the effect of his speaking immediate and ir- 
resistible. Considered as a man, a statesman, 
an orator, he is probably the purest and subli- 
mest tragic character in the history of our race. 
His political principles sprang from the profound 
depths of his soul, and he remained true to them 
through all the vicissitudes of his eventful life. He 
was the greatest of orators, because he was most 
faithful to hisown convictions. Honesty of thought 
and expression is the real essence of his sublime 
art. Take up his life in Plutarch ; transfer your- 
self to his times and position. Trace him through 








his boyhood of poverty, the wrongs he suffered in 
youth, the difficulties he subdued and the trophies 
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he won. As counsellor, as accuser, as ambassa- 
dor, and as a warrior armed ;—fulminating in the 
pnyx with overwhelming eloquence, or flashing 
on the field with fearless sword ;—see him the in- 
spirer of his countrymen, the conciliator of the The- 
hans, the winner of remote States to the support 
of Athens, the patriot whom millions most loved, and 
the hero whom the myriads of Macedonia most fear- 
ed. Yes, take him in any position, as the aspiring 
youth, who carried his integrity up through every 
step of his unequalled ascent on the rugged mount 
** where Fame’s proud temple shines afar,”—take 
him when he stood the focal-point of all enterprise 
and the prompter of all effort, till the last ray of 
hope died into midnight,—take him as he lived ex- 
iled at A°gina and Treesen, from whence “he look- 
ed with moist eyes” towards his beloved Attica,—— 
or, as the dreadful catastrophe comes, look on him 
in the island of Calauria, where he sinks at the 
shrine of Neptune, and drinks poison rather than 
survive his country’s fall, and where shall we find 
a man of more patriotism and grandeur than De- 
mosthenes ! 

“No man can be eloquent to a few,” said the 
great master of the Roman forum. But when the 
auditory is large and the topic exciting, action and 
reaction between speaker and hearer will constant- 
ly accumulate till its outbursts are overwhelming. 
Then will the inspired orator. rise majestically 
amid the tempestuous elements he has raised, and 
will pour forth a flood of commingled argument 
and passion, which melts its way to human bosoms, 
as a river of lava, bursting from the volcano, finds 
its way through webs of gossamer. Snch was the 
eloquence of Demosthenes, when he broke the 
lethargy of his countrymen, and thundered terror 
into the soul of Philip. Such was Cicero, when 
he poured torrents of withering indignation upon 
the scathed fronts of Verres and Cataline. Such, 
too, was the Earl of Chatham, when in Parliament 
he warned the ministry against mal-treating the 
American colonies; and such, in the sublimest de- 
gree, were Adams and Jefferson, Otis and Henry, 
when they rose like Titans and crushed our na- 
tional foes. Always when one addresses a nu- 
merous assembly, he should first of all endeavor 
to render himself master of the popular heart ; and 
it is only the impassioned and vehement language 
of eloquence that arrests and subjugates the mul- 
titude. Congregated crowds demand of their speak- 
er an attractive and imposing theme, a lucid plan, 
convincing proofs, striking delineations, pathetic 
appeals, tender sentiments, emotion constantly on 
the increase, a style flowing and noble, without 
emptiness and without superfluity, an elocution that 
wins attention by its elegance, and thoughts that 
compel one to conviction by their cogent simplicity 
and majestic force. 

Burke said that he should as soon expect to find 


without strong passions. Gigantic intellects are 
always nourished by ardent feelings. But some 
speakers vainly attempt to substitute sterile efforts 
and affected convulsions for the transports of true 
eloquence, and thus resemble persons who leap at 
random, because they have never Jearned to march, 
much less torun. Such spasmodic effusions, how- 
ever, are but the epilepsy of the brain, contortions 
which never agitate the nerves of true oratory. In 
effective speaking, one must be really moved rather 
than agitated; he must be impelled by profound 
emotions under good control. The stream of his 
eloquence, deep, clear, and unimpeded, must rush 
onward with convincing power, filling the mind 
with certainty, and the heart with delight. 

The triumph of the popular orator is immediate 
and unequivocal. He reads his praise in the ad- 
miring looks of a sea of upturned faces, and is 
cheered with the plaudits of enraptured thousands. 
The fascinating power spreads over the breathless 
audience, and its author beholds how they are agi- 
tated with fear, or melted into joy, exhilarated 
with hope, or stiffened with despair. He waves 
the wand of eloquence over the ductile mass and 
exerts a sovereign control over every passion. The 
spirit of Power and Poesy are blended in his bo- 
som and thence are absorbed into the universal 
heart. Such a combination is irresistible and en- 
rapturing to all. It penetrates the most obdurate 
mass, clarifies the dullest vision, making “ familiar 
acts grow beautiful through love.” Each hearer, 
thrilled “ from shivering crown to trembling toe” 
by the mighty pulse of eloquence in all his arteries, 
feels a resurrection power swelling on his soul, 

“ As one who in his grave 
Hath heard an angel’s call.” 


Cincinnati, July, 1847. gs L 
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GREEK ODES. 


In ancient Greek odes there is a simplicity, to 
which modern minds have hardly done justice. In- 
deed simplicity is a term scarcely strong enough 
for the trait we have in view : baldness better suits 
it. In all of them there is a remarkable paucity, 
nay, in many of them an entire want, of those epi- 
thetical words (mostly adjectives,) which form the 
chief finery of our common poetry ; and which are 
an important feature in all poetry, except those im- 
perishable lyrics of Antiquity. These classic songs 
consist almost wholly of verbs and substantives, 
with the needful pronouns, connectives, and parti- 
cles. Yet such is the richness, such the magic of 
the language, that this apparently stinted vocabu- 
lary conveys all the images and feelings which be- 
long to Poetry. Those verbs and substantives 
contain somehow within themselves, and suggest to 





a great fire without great heat, as a powerful mind 


the intelligent reader, groups of associated thoughts, 
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which, in other languages, require separate words 
to utter them. The Greek dictionary rarely dis- 
closes all the teeming significance of those verbs 
and substantives. ‘Their treasures of meaning can 
be known only by a long and intimate conversancy 
with the language; by familiarity with its idioms ; 
and by entering fervently into the spirit of the au- 
thor you have in hand. Then it is, that his words 
charm, by unfolding their hidden powers; and his 
lines, instinct with the soul of poetry, breathe ten- 
derness, passion, and beauty, with a force doubled 
by the terse condensedness of their diction. The 
hidden riches of the language are given out like the 
bloom of flowers from the seed, in Serjeant Tal- 
fourd’s exquisite lines : 





— as the store 
Of rainbow color which the seed conceals, 
Sheds out its tints from its dim treasury, 
To flush the circle 1n the flower.” * 

The bald simplicity of the Greek ode makes a 
literal translation intolerably poor: poor even far 
beyond most other literal translations. For in such 
a version, those suggested, “ associated thoughts, 
which in other languages require separate words 
to utter them,” are altogether lost. Yet the Greek 
words which a mere dictionary version would make 
to speak in so mean a strain, may, by a mind thor- 
oughly imbued with the poet’s meaning, and touched 
with some poetic fire, (spiritum Graie tenuem Ca- 
mene,) be rendered into glorious verse. Wit- 
ness the two lines of Anacreon, apparently so mea- 
gre—quoted in the last Messenger with another 
view : 

Aore pot \vonv ‘Opnpor, 
poving avevde yoodns. 
which literally signify only 
Give me Homer’s lyre, 
Without [its] bloody string ; 
but which the genius of Moore diffuses into four 
noble lines : 
“ Give me the harp of epic song 
Which Homer’s finger thrill’d along ; 
But tear away the sanguine string, 
For war is not the theme I sing!” 

It may be worth the time and space it will take, 
to give some other instances of the baldness we 
have attribated to the Greek ode, when literally, 
or (may we say’) lexicographically taken. Here 
is an ode of Anacreon: 

Lv pev Aeyers ra OnBns, 
'O d'av dovywy dbras” 
Eyw depas adweets. 
Ovy ‘ixros whecev pe, 
Ov mefos, ovye vanes’ 
Lrparos de xatvos addos, 
Ax’ opparwv Badwy pe. 


And here is a verbal translation, with one word 


*Ton. Act. I. 


necessary to complete the sense, interpolated in 
brackets : 

You sing the [events] of Thebes ; 

Another, the war-shouts of the Phrygians: 

But |, my own captivities, 

Not cavalry destroyed me, 

Not infantry, not ships: 

But another, new army, 

Shooting me from eyes. 

Only a single adjective—«aivos, new! 

Now, in Moore’s version of the same ode, just 
see how many rich and glowing fancies he throws 
around Anacreon’s chaste nakedness : 

“Thy harp may sing of Troy’s alarms, 
Or tell the tale of Theban arms ; 

With other woes my song shall burn, 
For other wounds my harp shall mourn. 
*T was not the erested warrior's dart 
Which drank the current of my heart; 
Nor naval arms, nor mailed steed 
Have made this vanquish’d bosom bleed : 
No—from an eye of liquid blue 

A host of quiver’d cupids flew ; 

And now, uiy heart all bleeding lies, 
Beneath this army of the eyes!” 

In our own younger days, before we had seen 
Moore’s translation, we attempted one, of this ode. 
It is briefer and more literal than his; however in- 
ferior in spirit, and in richness of fancy. Voila: 

While Theban feuds thy harp employ, 
Or the fierce battle-shouts of Troy, 

A gentler theme these chords require— 
The chains I wear engage my lyre. 

I perish !—not by sword or spear, 

Nor in the galley’s winged career: 
Heart-pierced, in ecstasy I die 

By volleying shafts from Ella’s eye! 

The reader will not fail to note how greatly even 
this closer version adds to, and varies, the ideas of 
the original. It isalwaysso. We have never yet 
seen a scrap of ancient poetry “done into” Eng- 
lish rhyme, without such adventitious grafts and 
fanciful variations. Jt is but a paraphrase at best. 
Nothing nearer than a paraphrase is possible in 
rhyme and metre. 

We are not done with the Teianbard. It oddly 
happens that our next specimens are two of his 
most Bacchanalian effusions. Oddly, we say ; be- 
cause we are notorious in our own parish for being 
the most fanatical cold-water man it contains; and 
that, too, without ever having been at all given to 
drink. And how a cold-water fanatic can be an 
admirer, and a translator, of Anacreon’s drinking 
songs, may puzzle the curious. We offer no so- 
lution, except a general reference to human incon- 
sistency ; and proceed with our business. 

The following Defence of Drinking looks plau- 
sible ; but isa mere string of sophisms. Mr. Burke, 
of the Richmond Academy, very happily exposed 
it in a responsive epigram through the Messenger 
some years ago—calling attention to the fact, that 
all those natural drinkings, from which Anacreon 
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argues in favor of wine, are drinkings of pure cold 
water; or of something equally harmless. 


“ A yn pedrava mover, &e. 
First the literal, or bald translation : 


“The black earth drinks, 

And the trees drink it: 

The sea drinks the air, 

The sun the sea, 

And the moon the sun. 

WL,y, friends, do you resist me, 
Wishing also to drink ?” 


Only a single adjective, again !—pedawa, black. 
Now, for our own metrical and rhyming version : 


The mellow glebe drinks in the rain, 

The forests drain the juice of earth; 
Aerial showers are quaff’d again 

By the vast deep, which gave them birth. 
The sun his noontide thirst allays, 

With steamy draughts from Ocean’s bowl : 
And gladden’d by Sol’s genial rays, 

The pale Moon dances round the Pole. 
Thus Nature—Earth and Heaven—declare 

That drinking coiwnes by law divine: 
Then tell me, why should | forbear, 

To quaff inspiring, generous wine? 


We give no other of Mr. Moore's translations; 
having quoted enough to shew their spirited free- 
dom and elegance :—being no way solicitous, either, 
to court a further contrast between his work and 
ours. 

One more of our own, and we shall have done 
with Anacreon. Thisis On the Rose—Ets ro Podov. 
It is one of those which most strikingly exhibit 
that exquisite combination, seen every where in 
Anacreon, of a style surpassingly chaste, with ex- 
treme wildness of passion. It is enriched, how- 
ever, with an unusual number, for him, of the epi- 
thets common in poetry—having no less than six 
adjectives. 


To podov ro rw epwrwv 


Méiwper Atovvew’ &e. 


(Literal Translation.) 
The rose of the Loves 


Let us mix with wine; 

The lovely-leafed rose 

Having fitted to our temples, 

Let us drink, merrily laughing. 

Oh Rose, thou all-surpassing flower! 
Rose, the darling of spring! 

Roses even to the gods [are] charming. 
With roses the son of Venus 

Is crowned [about] his fair locks, 
Dancing with the Graces. 

Crown me then, and | will play my lyre 
Near thy Temples, Bacchus! 

With the deep-bosomed maid, 

With rosy chaplets 

Wreathed, | will dance! 


(Free Translaticn.) 
Ali about our sparkling wine 


Yielding up to mirth each soul,— 
Wreathe these temples gray of ours 
With the fairest, sweetest flowers. 
To thy charms, oh beauteous rose, 
Spring her blooming fragrance owes : 
’*Mid celestial glories bright, 

Heav’n from thee draws new delight ! 
Cupid there, adorned with roses, 

In Cyth’rea’s lap reposes ; 

Or frolics with the Graces fair, 
Chaplets wreathing all lis hair. 
Crown me then, and with my lyre 
Let me join the festive choir, 

Where the bosom-heaving maid 
Winds the dance beneath the shade: 
There, with rosy garlands bound, 
Wheel the joyous, measured round! 


We called this a free translation: but one who 
has an eye to the original, will deem it a licentious 
one. In truth, we should ourselves be shocked at 
the gratuitous thoughts it introduces, had not the 
example of Mr. Moore justified them by far greater 
freedoms. 

The next ode we shall produce is the famous one 
of Callimachus, in honor of Harmodius and Aris- 
togiton; who, on the festal day of Minerva, hiding 
their daggers in myrtle boughs, as was customary 
on that day, slew the tyrant Hipparchus, last sur- 
viving son of the usurper Pisistratus. Probably no 
other ancient poem has been so often done into 
English verse. Eight or ten attempts have come 
under our own notice; including the one of ours 
which presently follows, and which, except a slight 
variation or two, was published in the Messenger 
ten or twelve years ago. ‘This noble specimen 
of classic minstrelsy” has, by many, been ascribed 
to Alexus *: it is so, in a small collection (published 
at Philadelphia, 1810) of Anacreon’s Odes, and 
Relics of Sappho and Alcewus. But Alcwus died 
long before the event here celebrated. 

Hymn, in honor of Harmodius and Aristogiton. 

Ev pvp rov cradt ro Seos popnew, 
‘Qerep ‘A ppodtos Kal Apioroyerwr, &e. 


( Literal.) 


In a myrtle bough my sword I will bear, 
Az Harmodius and Aristogiton, 

When the tyrant they slew, 

And made Athens free. 


Beloved Harmodius! you are not yet dead : 
Bat in the isles of the Blest they say you are, 
Where the swift-footed Achilles is 

And Tydides, the brave Diomed. 


In a myrtle bough my sword I will bear, 
As Harmodius and Aristogiton, 

When, amid the sacrifices to Minerva, 
They slew the man Hipparchus, the tyrant. 


* Among others who have attributed this ode to Alceus 
are Dr. Gillies, in his History of Greece, Vol. I, p. 363, 
and the poet Collins in his ode to Liberty. The passage 
is familiar to the reader: 


“ What new Alceus fancy-blest 





Love’s own roses let us twine ; 
And as we drain the luscious bowl, 





Shall sing the sword in myrtles drest, &c.” 
[ Ed. Mess.} 
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Your glory shall be forever, 

Beloved Harmodius and Aristogiton ; 
Because you slew the tyrant, 

And made Athens free! 


(Free Translation.) 

Among other freedoms, we take that of leav- 
ing out, entirely, the name of Aristogiton; as be- 
ing too ragged for any art of ours to make glide in 
numbers. It reminds one of 


‘¢ Some Russian, whose dissonant, consonant name 
Almost rattles to fragments the trumpet of Fame.” 


But to our version: 


In green myrtle my sword I'll conceal 
Like our champions, devoted and brave, 
When they plunged in the tyrant their steel, 
And to Athens deliverance gave. 
Belov’d heroes !—immortal, you roam 
In the joy-breathing isles of the Blest, 
Where the swift and the brave have their home— 
Where Achilles and Diomed rest. 


In fresh myrtle my blade I'll entwine 
Like Harmodius, the gallant and good, 
When he made at the tutelar shrine, 
A libation of Tyranny’s blood. 


Ye deliverers of Athens from shame! 
Ye avengers of Liberty’s wrongs! 
Endless ages shall cherish your fame, 
Embalm’d in their echoing songs. 


We shall exhibit no more of our own handiwork 
in rhyme. And with one other specimen, we shall 
close our proofs of the exceeding simplicity of the 
Greek Ode. 

Every body knows of Sir William Jones’ fine 
ode, beginning 

“ What constitutes a state ?” 


It is only a wide expansion of one by Aleman, 
a Greek poet, who lived above 600 years before 
Christ, and neatly a century before Anacreon. 
Sir William Jones, the most accomplished of class- 
ical scholars and the purest of men, was inca- 
pable of plagiarism; and no doubt appended to 
all his own editions of his piece, Aleman’s origi- 
nal—which has been dropped by subsequent pub- 
lishers. We will give a literal translation first; 


(Ov ABot, ovde Sura, ovde, &e.) 


“« Not stones, or timbers, or 

The builder’s art, are states ; 

But wherever there are MEN 
Knowing how to guard themselves, 
There are walls, and states.” 


Not one adjective ! 
Now, Sir William Jones. 


** What constitutes a state ? 

Not high-raised battlements, or labored mound, 
Thick wall, or moated gate; 

Not cities proud, with spires and turrets crowned ; 
Not bays and broad-armed ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride ; 
Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where low-born baseness wafts perfume to pride. 





“ No—MEN, high-minded MEN, 

With power as far above dull brutes indeed, 
In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel cold rocks and brambles rude: 
Men, who their duties know, 

But know their rights ; and knowing, dare maintain ; 

Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant while they rend the chain: 
THESE constitute a state! 

And sovereign Law, that state’s collected will 
O'er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 
Smit by her sacred frown, 

The fiend, Discretion, * like a vapor, sinks ; 
And e’en th’ all dazzling Crown 

Hides his faint rays, and at her bidding shrinks.” 


The noble spirit of these justly celebrated stan- 
zas warrants their insertion, notwithstanding their 
length. The last seven lines have nothing of 
Aleman; but they are worth quoting, for the way 
in which they hold up to reverence, the sover- 
e1cnTY of Law: a principle which is too frequently 
forgotten, in this land of laws. 

If we had not spun out this article so long, we 
should find some pretext for showing to our read- 
ers Dr. Blacklock’s (the blind poet’s) paraphrase, 
in eighteen lines, of Horace’s eight, beginning, 
** Justum et tenacem propositi virum.” They 
may find it quoted, however, by Hume, in a note 
to his Reign of Charles II, in the History of Eng- 
land. Every lawyer, and legislator, nay every 
voter, and every mother, ought to know it by heart. 

M. 

Louisa County. 


* i. e, Discretionary, or arbitrary power. 


Note by the Editor.—Dr. Blacklock’s expanded 
version of Horace’s eight lines beginning 


*« Justum et tenacem propositi virum,” 


to which our correspondent “ M” alludes, is so rare- 
ly met with, and so worthy to be “ kept before the 
people,” that we publish it here : 


The man whose mind on virtue bent 

Pursues some greatly good intent 
With undivided aim, 

Serene beholds the angry crowd ; 

Nor can their clamors, fierce and loud, 
His stubborn honor tame. 


Not the proud tyrant’s fiercest threat, 
Nor storms, that from their dark retreat 
The lawless surges wake,-- 
Not Jove’s dread bolt that shakes the pole, 
The firmer purpose of Ais soul 
With all its power can shake. 


Should Nature’s frame in ruins fall, 

And chaos o’er the ruin’d ball 
Resume primeval sway ; 

His courage chance and Fate defies— 

Nor can the wreck of earth and shies 
Obstruct his destined way. 
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ENIGMA. 


Everybody has read Byron’s famous enigma on “the 
letter H.” The following we think is searcely inferior to 
it. It is from the pen of a gifted lady, who has enriched 
the literature of Virginia with many graceful and spirited 
contributions in prose and verse, but whose pen, we think, 
has been too long idle. We deem it proper to say that the 
“ Enigma” appeared in print many years since in another 
magazine, but the very limited circulation of that work, 
confined almost exclusively to a single neighborhood, in- 
duces us to think that it will be new, as we are sure it will 
be interesting, to a majority of our readers. We needscarcely 
say that the answer to the Enigma is the letter E. 

[ Ed. Mess.] 


Tho’ plac’d amid men, yet in heaven was my birth, 
And always “I bear up the pillars of earth,” 

“ Without form and void” all creation would be, 

And to chaos again would return without me. 

In the midst of the ocean I always reside, 

On the crest of the billow I fearlessly ride, 

The coral wreath’d cave of the mermaid I see, 

And each gem of her haunt borrows lustre from me. 

I woo with each zephyr, the charms of the Spring, 
And to every sweet flow’ret fresh beauty I bring, 
With the sparkling dew on the rose-bud | lie, 

And in the mild beam of the violet’s blue eye. 

My magical power will each maiden confess, 

For [ laugh in each dimple, and shine in each tress; 
In the soft smile of beauty I always appear, 

And still am I seen in her eloquent tear. 

But while every sweet scene can my presence attest, 
Tho’ I share in each pleasure that gladdens each breast, 
In the midst of all mischief I ever have been, 

Nor e’er with the just or the good am I seen. 

When war sounds the trump and her armies engage 
In the shock of the charge—in the battle’s wild rage,— 
O’er the field (which without me were lost) do | fly,— 
Amid fire, and carnage and slaughtegam I. 

On every victorious banner I wave, 

And the dearly earn’d laurel divide with the brave. 
With the soldier I rest on his purple stain’d heath, 
And share in the meed of his glorious death. 

As beginning and end of the earthquake I'm fear’d, 
’Mid the hurricane’s roar my small voice may be heard, 
Nor in the wild tempest at sea do I sleep, 

Tho’ merg’d with the mariner’s hope in the deep. 

So vast is the power that to me has been given, 

I preside over earth, with my dwelling in heaven, 
The last end of time I am destined to be, 

And eternity ne’er could begin without me. 





DISTRUST. 


Why hauntest thou the soul! dark-browed distrust ? 
Shrouding in gloom the better part of life, 
Casting dim shadows on affection’s shrine, 
Ere its first buds have blossom’d; teaching man 
A hateful lesson in his guileless youth. 
Away ! shed not thy venom in the cup 
Of human bliss; scant is the stream, at best, 
That yields its healthful waters to the soul ; 
And many are the deleterious drops 
Distilling from the world’s envenom’d founts 
Into its source. Thine is no overt ill, 
From which the heart may prudently recoil. 
Thou wearest Wisdom's guise. Thy Victims glide 
By slow degrees into thy gloomy paths. 
A whisper’d caution bids the soul beware 
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Of treachery when young affection pants 

To yield its treasures in unmeasured store, 
Check not the impulse of a guilelesa heart 

To trust its fellow. Better far confide, 

And be deceived, than learn to stint the soul 

In its outpourings. Would you check the stream 

Which yields abundantly its crystal wave, 

Because it meets pollution in its path? 

Such is not Natnre’s law. For man may cheer 

His fellow man by shedding in life’s source 

The wholesome waters of affection—pure 

From thy embitter’d mixture—dark distrust. C. 





LIVING NOVELISTS. 
NO III. 


The younger D’Israeli, whom we take up next 
in order, is one of the most gifted and accomplish- 
ed minds in the world. . Vivian Grey, which he is 
said to have written at eighteen, and with such ra- 
pidity as to have begun and ended the first volume 
in five days, is a book which no future age of Eng- 
lish letters willletdie. Amongst juvenile triumphs, 
from Gaston de Foix down, the writing of that 
book is the greatest. Whether he has since sus- 
tained himself at the high pitch, to which he as- 
cended in this first work, or fallen beneath it, the 
fact is still a fixed one, that he has done what many 
a mind, great in its day and generation, and wor- 
shipped as a divinity by its cotemporaries, has 
failed to do—written an immortal work. Our read- 
ers may smile at us for this strong phrase. Nov- 
els are of those lighter forms of intellectual crea- 
tion—roses of the mind—which please us ina slight 
way, and generally die very soon. The oak which 
Livy planted, and the shady beech of Virgil, are 
still sturdy and thrifty; whilst of the last year’s 
novels we scarcely remember one which has not, 
like Bryant’s gentle maiden, “ perished with the 
flowers.” But, against this fact of the general 
mortality of the novel-kind, have we not the Gold- 
en Ass of Apulieus, the Arabian nights, the Cento 
Novelle Antiche of the witty and inventive Italians, 
the Gesta Romanorum of the monks, Gil Blas, 
Don Quixote, and many others, ensured and regis- 
tered for immortality? Besides, when will the 
Waverly novels diet These are for the most part 
indeed, speaking critically, rather romances, or 
tales of romantic adventure, than novels, which to 
be so called must be tales of society, painting man- 
ners, dealing in domestic incident, and altogether 
treading on humbler ground. But we do not see 
why romances should live, whilst novels die; and, 
moreover, romance and novel must in fact partake 
so much of the characteristics of each other, as to 
make it questionable whether the lines of the criti- 
cal distinction are not after all merely nominal. 
As safely insured against the common mortality as 
any of the books which we have referred to, we 
hold Vivian Grey to be; and, full of admiration of 
that brilliant novel as we are, D'Israeli might write 
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leaden, stupid books without number for the rest of 
his life, without shaking our opinion, established 
on the fixed fact of his one great creation, that a 
mind more rarely gifted and accomplished is not to 
be found in the world. 

The most prominent—not the greatest—of D’Ts- 
raeli’s characteristics, is his perfect mastery of 
the English language. He cannot be said to have 
a style at all. Ile is singularly free from manner- 
isms. You never recognize him as you do the 
style-mongers. You discover him, not from his 
peculiarities, but from his power. Cobbet, whose 
pages are chopped up into monosyllables, has no 
purer Saxon than makes the strong staple of his 
sentences. The poets of the Elizabethan age, who 
infused the melodious words of Tasso, Petrarch 
and Ariosto, into their plainer language, possessed 
noricher music than he ascends to, when his thought 
kindles and rises to the poetic pitch. He has the 
Spaniards’ boca dé oro. Ot kindred with the ele- 
vated music borrowed from the Italian poets, is that 
sonorons and massive latinity, which was once so 
much in vogue; no man knows better than D'ls- 
raeli how to dignify his thought with the discreet 
nse of the grave and stately words of this old Ja- 
tinity. Finally, blending with all, correcting the 
excesses of all, and abounding more than any thing 
else, in his language, is that piquant grace which 
Pope and Bolingbroke introduced from France : a 
mode of writing which apes brilliant conversation, 
deals in short sentences, and affects epigram.* No 
living writer equals D'Israeli in the mastery of the 
strength, dignity, music, and grace, of our lan- 
guage. Macauley is a magnificent ship-of-the 
line, cruising in the seas of history and art, creeds 
and constitutions, and defending the truth every- 
where with terrific force : but the metaphor holds 
good in this, also, that his style is as monotonous 
as the thunder of cannon. The style of Lord 
Brougham is angular, and as rough asarasp. He 

* A striking change took place in the mode of writing 
our language by its best masters from James I. to George 
1 ; a change not merely that of expansion and growth, but 
from the sway of one set of foreign fashions to another and 
quite the opposite. Compare the swelling and grand peri- 
ods of the dedicatory preface to the old English Bible, 
translated under the auspices of James, or even a sentence 
from Clarendon, some years later, (one is enough, for it is 
generally a page,) to the Boileau-like smartuess and brief 
grace of Pope! Since Pope, Johnson has returned to the 
pomp of the old latinity, from choice, and his own taste, 
and not from the taste of his age, which was quite different 
and «did not yield far, except in the case of a few imitative 
individuals, to even the force of his great example. We 
think the best writers of the language at the present day, 
write better than the best masters of either of the old 
schools—Latin or Gallic. If they have not the full dignity 
of the ancient latinity, they have retained as much of it as 
could be saved after a separation from its excessive mag- 
niloquence and strut. If they have not the artificial grace 
of Pope and Bolingbroke, as so distinct and seen a quality, 
they have the same grace combined with other merits of 


writes prose as Coleridge’s friend, the schoolmas- 
ter, who attempted an ode to Sleep, wrote poetry. 
The remarkable apostrophe with which that ode 
opened— 


“ O! thou that smoothed’st the thick-rugged couch of pain”— 


is a verse hardly more scornful of music and grace, 
than a thousand sentences which dislocate our 
jaws, or set our teeth cn edge, in Lord Brougham’s 
best prose. He has strength—oceasional digni- 
ty—and no music or grace whatever. Bulwer is 
full of music—sometimes graceful, but generally too 
high toned, and ambitious to be so--and is much 
too fine and mellifiuous to be strong. In fact, 
amongst the thousand, or ten thousand, good living 
writers of our language, D'Israeli is the only one 
we can recall who seems to us to possess the per- 
fect mastery of every department of its excellence. 

But his greatest power is in his imagination. 
Style is a result of art—or chiefly so. The high 
conception springs from nature, and is beyond art. 
His imagination is rich enough to have made him 
a rare poet, and what is of most practical account in 
the field which he has preferred to that of verse, it 
is always ready at his call. Its gold is not in the 
ingot, but in current coin, and he plays the spend- 
thrift as safely as Fortunatus, for his purse is self- 
replenishing. He never speaks of a thing lovely 
in nature or art—of a beautiful woman, a stately 
tree, a fair landscape, a painting of his favorite 
Murillo, a triumph in sculpture or architecture, a 
storied land, a s@eet thought or vision of the bet- 
ter poets, that his own thought does not become 
flashing or tender. He never seems to weary, or 
be so damped that he cannot kindle. The crities 
of Vivian Grey used to characterise his imagina- 
tion as wild and unbridled. If it was ever meant 
by this that his imagination would have been bet- 
ter fur taming, we oppose ourselves to the opinion. 
An imagination like the German Werner’s may be 
called wild in the derogatory sense of the term, 
for it conceives impussible monsters, and nothing 
clearly. D'Israeli imagines no monsters, and al- 
ways imagines clearly. He runs riot—flashes— 
dazzles—seems to exercise no restraint upon him- 
self—but a natural symmetry in his powers guards 
him at every point, and he can no more commit a 
homely excess, than a beautiful child can an awk- 
wardness. The reader will recollect the beautiful 
thapsodies which abound in his earlier novels : the 
apostrophes to the Rhine and its tributaries—to Ex- 
perience—to the Moon—to Wine--to Youth, etc. 
But not to go back to these old and use-cheapened 
favorites, there are few things in the whole range 
of poetry to surpass the chapter, in Tancred, which 
introddces Astarte, queen of the Ansareys, and 
her maiden Cypros. The lovely confusion of the 
flying queen, and her prettily named attendant— 





style which correct its artificiality. 


(we are reminded by the euphony of ‘‘ Cypros” of 
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the gently named Charmion and Iros of Cleopa- 
tra)—-their blushes of modest shame--the music 
and mystery of their hurried and broken dialogue— 
all make this dainty chapter sound to us like a rare 
note from the golden lyre uf the elder Tusean po- 
etry. D’Israeli is unquestionably the most noble 
and versatile of prose-poets. 

Again, as an adjunct to his imagination, which 
it feeds and sustains, he seems to possess univer- 
sal knowledge. Nothing in. history, philosophy or 
poetry, common or recherché, nothing in the fine 
arts, nothing in the gems of geology, or the flow- 
ers, fruits, and wines of soil and climate, nothing 
in vegetable and animal life, nothing in ancient 
myths or modern superstitions, nothing in the pro- 
verbial wisdom of past ages of all nations, noth- 
ing in dogmas, in creeds temporal and spiritual, in 
church schisms, in peculiarities of race, in wars 
and peace-makings, in custom and costume——in 
short, nothing that books teach, or a quick appre- 
hension can win from their hints or chance sug- 
gestions, seems to have altogether escaped him. 
If he does not, because he cannot, know all pro- 
foundly, his knowledge still appears to be far more 
than merely superficial. How much of this know- 
ledge is like Vivian Grey’s improvised quotation 
from Spix, descriptive of the chowchewtow, we 
are unable to guess. Perhaps a great deal of it is 
not knowledge, but improvised in this way out of 
his own head. Many a fine quotation has been so 
improvised. The reader recollects the “ old plays” 
from which Sir Walter professed to quote to the 
confounding of the Edinburg antiquaries. But his 
mind, radiating into thousands of allusions as a dia- 
mond throws out its sparkles, is always so apt and 
accurate where we know enough to judge him, that 
we confide in his honesty in all, and are sure that 
his knowledge is remarkable. We do not presume 
for a moment to place the sort of information which 
D’Israeli manifests every where, on all matters, in 
the same category with the magnificent erudition 
of the noble master-minds who have impressed 
their wisdom upon natiors. It is rather the polite 
kuowledge of a travelled, and well read, fine gen- 
tleman, who seeks to know something of every- 
thing, and ashamed of superficiality, is yet too uni- 
versal to be profound, than the graver and more 
thoroughly mastered knowledge which enabled Ba- 
con to teach his generation and many generations 
after him. 

A great merit which D'Israeli possesses, and 
without which no novelist ever attained to more 
thaa a chance success, is in the truth and vigor of 
his dramatic power. His passion, wit, humor, pa- 
thos, and merriment, flow from the lips of his char- 
acters, and color their action, as if nature, not a 
feigning novelist, had made and placed them be- 
fore us. His dramatic triumphs occur ofienest in 





more finely dramatic than the following very read- 
able passage from Tancred. Tancred, who has 
been committed by Sidonia, (the London Roths- 
child,) to the especial care and friendship of the 
Hebrew merchant Besso,* is captured, on a visit 
to Mount Sinai, by the Sheikh Amalek, Besso’s 
father-in-law, and is held at a ransom of two mil- 
lions of piastres. Eva--the Rose of Sharon-—- 
Besso's daughter, goes into the desert to persuade 
her grandfather to release his prisoner without ran- 
som. The scene opens with the approach of drom- 
edaries and veiled women, over the sands, to the 
Bedouin tents. Amalek fancies that Eva bears 
the ransom. 


“ The Great Sheikh came forth from his pavilion 
and sniffed the morning air: a dignified smile 
played over his benignant features, and once he 
smoothed his venerable beard. 

““*My son-in-law is a trae son of Israel,’ he 
murmured complacently to himself. ‘ He will trust 
his gold only to his own blood.’ 

“The caravan wound about the plain, and then 
crossed the stream at the accustomed ford, and 
then approached the amphitheatre. The horse 
men halted, some dismounted, the dromedaries 
knelt down, Baroni assisted one of the riders from 
her seat; the Great Sheikh advanced and said, 
‘Welcome in the name of God, welcome with a 
thousand blessings !’ 

“+T come in the name of God--I come with a 
thousand blessings,’ replied the lady. 

“+ And with a thousand somethinglse,’ thought 
Amalek to himself; but the Arabs are so polished, 
that they never make unnecessary allusions to bu- 
siness. 

‘** Had I thought the queen of Sheba was going 
to pay me a visit,’ said the Great Shiekh, ‘ I would 
have brought the pavilion of Miriam. How isthe 
Rose of Sharon?’ he continued, as he ushered 
Eva into his tent. ‘* How is the son of my heart— 
hew is Besso, more generous than a thousand 
kings ' 

“* Speak not of the son of thy heart,’ said Eva, 
seating herself on the divan. ‘Speak not of Besso, 
the generous, and the good, for his head is strewa 
with ashes, and his mouth is full of sand.’ 

“* What is this!’ thought Amalek. ‘ Besso is 
not ill, or his daughter would not be here. This 
arrow flies not straight. Does he want to serape 
my piastres! These sons of Israel that dwell in 


* Was there ever so magnificent a letter of credit given 
by a banker, or imagined by a poet, as Sidonia gives to 
Tancred ? 

A letter of credit. 


To Adam Besso, at Jerusalem. 
London, May, 1845. 
“ My Good Adam,—lf the youth who bears this require 
advances, let him have as much gold as would make the 
right-hand lion on the first step of the throne of Solomon 
the king; and if he want more, let him have as much as 
would form the lion that is on the left; and so on, through 
every stair of the royal seat. For all which will be res- 
ponsible to you the child of Israel, who among the Gentiles 





his scenes of polished and gay life, but he suc- 
ceeds every where. Nothing, forexample, can be 
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cities will mix their pens with our spears. I will 
be obstinate as an Azafeer camel.’ 

** Slaves now entered, bringing coffee and bread, 
the Sheikh asking questions as they Ate, as to the 
time Eva quitted Jerusalem, her halting places in 
the desert, whether she had met with any tribes ; 
then he offered to his granddaughter his own chi- 
bouqne, which she took with cereinony, and instantly 
returned, while they brought her own aromatic 
nargilly. 

** Eva scanned the imperturbable countenance of 
her grandfather : calm, polite, benignant, she Knew 
the Great Sheikh too well to suppose for a mo- 
ment that its superficial expression was any indica- 
tion uf his innermost purpose. Suddenly she said 
in a somewhat careless tone, ‘And why is the 
Lord of the Syrian pastures in this wilderness, 
that has been so long accursed 1” 

“The Great Sheikh took the pipe from his mouth, 
and then slowly sent forth its smoke through his 
nostrils, a feat of which he was proud. Then he 
placidly replied: ‘For the same reason that the 
man named Baroni made a visit to El Khuds.’ 

““*The man named Baroni came to demand suc- 
cor for his lord, who is your prisoner.’ 

*** And also to obtain two millions of piastres,’ 
added Amalek. 

“* Two millions of piastres ¢ 
ask for the throne of Solomon 

*** Which would be given if required,’ rejoined 
Amalek. ‘ Was it not said in the Divan of Besso, 
that if this Prince of Franguestan wished to re- 
a Temple, the treasure would not be want- 
ing! 

‘ " ‘Said by some city gossip,’ said Eva, scorn- 
ully. 

“** Said by your father, daughter of Besso. who, 
though he live in cities, is not aman who will say 
that almonds are pearls.’ 

“ Eva controlled her countenance, though it was 
difficult to conceal her mortification, as she per- 
ceived how well informed her grandfather was of 
all that passed under their roof, and of the resour- 
ces of his prisoner. It was necessary, after the 
last remark of the Great Sheikh, to take new 
ground, and instead of dwelling, as she was about 
to do, on the exaggeration of public report, and 
attempting to ridicule the vast expectations of her 
host, she said in a soft tone, ‘ You did not ask me 
why Besso was in such affliction, father of my 
mother ! 

“** There are many sorrows : has he lost ships ? 
If a man is in sound health, all the rest are dreams. 
And Besso needs no Hakeem, or you would not be 
here, my Rose of Sharon.’ 

“* The light may have become darkness in our 
eyes, though we may still eat and drink,’ said Eva. 
‘“And that has happened to Besso which might 
have turned a child's hair gray in its cradle.’ 

“* Who has poisoned his well? Has he qnar- 
relled with the Porte? said the Sheikh, without 
looking at her. 

““*It is not his enemies who have pierced him 
in the back.’ 

“* Humph,’ said the Great Sheikh. 

a ‘ And that makes his heart more heavy,’ said 
va. 

“** He dwells too much in walls,’ said the Great 
Sheikh. ‘ He should have come into the desert, in- 
stead of you, my child. He should have brought 


Why not at once 





the ransom himself.’ And the Shiekh sent two 
curling streams out of his nostrils. 

*** Whoever be the bearer, he is the payer,’ said 
Eva. ‘It is he who is the prisoner, not this son 
of Franguestan, who, you think, is your captive.’ 

“* Your father wishes to scrape my piastres,’ 
said the Great Sheikh, in a stern voice, and look- 
ing his grand-daughter full in the face. 

‘“*« 1f he wanted to scrape piastres from the des- 
ert,” said Eva, in a sweet and mournful voice, 
“would Besso have given you the convoy of the 
Hadji without condition or abatement ? 

* The Great Sheikh drew a long breath from his 
chibouque. After a momentary pause, he said, ‘In 
a family there should ever be unity and concord ; 
above all things, words should not be dark. How 
much will the Queen of the English give for her 
brother ?” 

*** He is not the brother of the Queen of the 
English,’ said Eva. 

** Not when he is my spoil, in my tent,’ said 
Amalek with a cunning smile; but put him on a 
round hat, in a walled city, and then he is the 
brother of the Queen of the English.’ 

*- « Whatever his rank, he is the charge of Besso, 
my father and your son,’ said Eva, ‘ and Besso has 
pledged his heart, his life, and his honor, that this 
young prince shall not be hurt. For him he feels, 
for him he speaks, for him he thinks, Is it to be 
told in the bazaars of Franguestan that his first 
office of devotion was to send this youth into the 
Desert, to be spoiled by the father of his wife !” 

** Why did my daughters marry men who live in 
cities t’ exclaimed the old Sheikh. 

“* Why did they marry men who made your 
peace with the Egyptian, when not even tne desert 
could screen yout Why did they marry men who 
gained you the convoy of the Hadji, and gave you 
the milk of ten thousand camels ?’ ; 

“* Truly there is but one God in the desert, and 
in the city,’ said Amalek. ‘ Now tell me, Ruse of 
Sharon, how many piastres have you brought me? 

“*If you be in trouble, Besso will aid you as 
he has done; if you wish to buy camels, Besso 
will assist you as before! but if you expect ran- 
som for his charge, whom you ought to have placed 
on your best mare of Nedgid, then 1 have not 
brought a para.’ 

“Tt is clearly the end of the world,’ said Ama- 
lek with a savage sigh.” 


The scene in the same book, in which the young 
Emir, Fakredeen, who is over head and ears in 
debt to every money-lender in Syria, attempts to 
wheedle Besso out of “a loan,” is as finely dra- 
matic as the above. 


** Most noble Emir, as you say, I am no politi- 
cian.” , 

“* Would that you were, my Besso,’ said Fakre- 
deen, ‘ it wonld be well for you, and for all of as, 
See now,’ he added in a whisper, ‘that apparently 
inanimate mass, Scheriff Effendi, that man has a 
political head, he understands a combination ; he is 
going to smuggle me five thousand English muskets 
into the Desert, he will deliver them to a Bedoueen 
tribe, who have engaged to convey them safely to 
the mountain. There, what do you think of that, 
my Besso? Do you know what are politics? Tell 
the Rose of Sharon of it. She will say it is beau- 
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tiful. Ask the Rose what she thinks of it, my 
Besso.’ 

*“* Well, I shall see her to-morrow.’ 

“*] have done well; haveI not?’ 

“* You are satisfied ; that is well.’ 


to be occasionally dull for want of incident. Vi- 
vian Grey, Contarini Fleming, The Young Duke, 
Wondrous Tale of Alroy, Henrietta Temple, Ve- 
netia, Coningsby, Sybil, and Tancred, are all defi- 





“«* Not quite, my Besso; but | can be satisfied, if 
you please. You see that Scheriff Effendi there, 
sitting like an afrite—he will not give me the mus- 
kets unless I pray him for them—and the Bedoueen 
chief, he will not carry the arms unless I give him 
10,000 piastres. Now, if you will pay these peo- 
ple for me, my Besso, and deduct the expenses 
from my Lebanon Loan when it is negotiated, that 
would be a great service. Now, now, my Besso, 
shall it be done?’ he continued with the coaxing 
voice, and with the wheedling manner of a girl. 
‘You shall have any terms you like, and J will al- 
ways love you so, my Besso. Let it be done, let 
it be done! I will go down on my knees and kiss 
your hand before the Frenchman, which will spread 
your fame throughout Europe, and make Louis 
Philippe take you for the first man in Syria, if you 
will do it for me. Dear, dear Besso, you will pay 
that old camel Scheriff Effendi for me—will! you 
not t—and please the Rose of Sharon as much as 
me ” 

“* My prince,” said Besso, * have a fresh pipe; I 
never can transact business afler sunset.” 


cient in plot, and most of them in incident. 
Again he is a singularly bad raconteur, on the 
large scale which novel writing requires. In epi- 
sodes of story, like that wild tale of Hans the 
Child-Hunter, which Essper George tells to Vivian 
Grey, in their midnight ride through a German 
forest, he is successful enough. But his books 
themselves want that adroit linking and sequency 
which should be present everywhere to secure and 
conduct the attention, and by which tamer and far 
inferior authors often make us forgive a thousand 
faults. D Israeli is not to be compared to James 
as a raconteur, and for this cause, Contarini Flem- 
ing or Tancred, either of which has more beautiful 
thought and exquisite writing on a single page than 
such a novel as the False Heir has in its three or 
four hundred, is not near so easily read to the end 
as that indifferent book. 

Furthermore, we are inclined to be a little dis- 
gusted with D'Israeli’s miraculous boys and high- 
flown stuff about youth. Vivian Grey, at Chateau 


We think just now of the scene in the young) Desir, playing the part of Bolingbroke ; Contarini 


Duke, in which Count Frill sings charming Big- 


Fleming, an ardent lover at nine, and at twelve com- 


netta,” and the Bird of Paradise has her beautiful) manding a banditti of boys, who positively steal 


caps brought to the table, where they are presently 


cattle, stop travellers on the highways, and indulge 


stuck upon the heads of the gentlemen, as finely | in hard drinking in an old tumble-down castle in a 
dramatic in its management, but we cannot ven-| desolate neighborhood; Tancred, with his “ Asian 
ture to give a scene from so old and well-known) mystery,” etc., etc., are rather too much of a sin- 
a book. We can positively see Count Frill prelu-| gular fantastic thing. We get tired of it; a plain 
ding his song with “a beautiful simper,” and are| boy, with dirty hands, would be a relief to us. If 
perfectly aware of the manner in which he says,|“ Young England” is the poetic, silken-haired, par- 
after singing, “I wrote this slight thing for Ma-|ticularly-gloved young gentleman, inflated with 


dame Sapiepha, at the congress of Verona. 
been thought amusing.” 


It has| premature wisdom, grand aspirations, and all man- 


ner of politic rascalities that D’Israeli so frequently 


Our recurrence to this giddy and gay scene in| and so fondly pourtrays to us, then we must say 
the young Duke, reminds us of one of D'Israeli's| that the English senate, army, navy, church, and 
minor merits, which we must not omit in our list.| benches of civil honor and trust, which are to be 
No one ever gave so much scenic effect, so much| filled by the rising generation, will sadly fall away. 
bounding and gliding life to the mere written dis-| But novelists are not infallible—we scarcely be- 


cription of a dance. 


The mixture of tableaux,| lieve that the boys of England are all moulded 


poetry and dancing, in that scene of the young after the pattern of Alcibiades, or Philip Wharton. 
Duke in which “Childe Dacre” is enacted and| There can scarcely be, in fact, any very extensive 
sung: the Polonaise at the fancy ball in Vivian| falling off in her customary allowance of bold, rug- 
Grey, and, in the same book, the arrowy and rush-| ged lads, who tear their pantaluons in robbing or- 
ing flight of Violet Fane, and desperate pirouettes | chards, have a passion for riding the unbroken colt, 
of St. Anthony, in the quadrille on the green grass, | dog-ear their school books, sow uneasiness in ma- 


by the forest brook, are inimitable. 


Nothing of| ternal hearts, and cow-nettle in the bed of the 


the sort, in books, can be found to approach them| usher, but who one day, amongst their sowings, 


in scenic vividness. 


Such things, if no more than| will sow their wild oats, become good, brave, and 


pretty, trivial, successes, yet spring from a great| reputable men, and take wise and manly care of 
and valuable power—that of imitating nature to| their allotted part of the future of their country. 
the very flash of the eye, and throb of the pulse.| D’Israeli has, in one or two instances, carried his 

In offset to the lavish, and perhaps tedious, lau-| sentimental weakness for supernatural boys so far 
dation which we have bestowed upon D’Israeli, we| as to make a fool of himself. What are we to 
must say something of his faults. First, then, we| think of such stuff as this! “ No man shovld read 


think that he is too careless in his plots, and apt 





afiernineteen. * * * From nineteen to twenty- 
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two, action, action, action. Do everything, dare 
everything, imagine everything. Fight, write, 
love, spout, travel, feast, dress, drink. * * * 
Then to your solitude, and meditate on youth. In 
these words is the essence of all human wisdom. 
By five-and-twenty you may know all that man can 
attain, both of yourself and of your fellow crea- 
tures.” 

Last in the list of our fault-finding, D'Israeli 
has an adroit knack of pilfering the stores of other 
writers. An extraordinary case of plagiarism in 
a portion of the reflective writing of Vivian Grey, 
was pointed out to our readers in an article headed 
“Old Books and New Authors,” which appeared 
in the May number of the Messenger, 1846. The 
theft is from the Religio Medici of Sir Thomas 
Browne. We refer to it without caring to muster 
further evidence, as sufficient proof of a dishonest 
habit in this respect. 

We leave D'Israeli, whom we admire for so 
much, and censure for so little, and hurry on to 
another niche and its statue. We have been guided 
by nothing more reasonable than our own caprice 
in the selection and arrangement of the subjects of 
vur criticism. We have passed from Bulwer to 
Dumas, from Dumas to James, from James to 
D’Israeli, without caring for schools or classifica- 
tions. With the same caprice of transition, we 
now take up our own novelist, James Fennimore 
Cooper. 

Cooper is, beyond question, the very head of our 
American novelists. We have a multitude of them 
of various merit and kind, but he is isolated far 
above them. He wearsthe imperial purple, whilst 
they crowd below, in all guises and degrees from 
Paladins to Jesters. We have “ heroes who di- 
vide the provinces, and for the most part amuse 
themselves with slight deeds.” Kennedy is one of 
these. We have old crippled field-marshals who 
are too restless to be quiet, and yet too mach 
spoiled by long inaction for fresh campaigns. Such 
a worn out field-marshal is Paulding. We have 
captains of light-horse—active Free companions— 
who hire their services, like Sir Robert Knolles, or 
Amergot Marcell of the jewelled spurs, and per- 
form some very dashing exploits. Willis is a 
plumed and burnished specimen of these condot- 
tieri. We have partisan leaders, who do fine things 
on a limited scale, and waste their prowess in a 
multiplicity of small adventures. We rank Simms 
at the head of these. We have silly drolls, who 
act Pulcinelio, and amuse the mob with the humors 
of a Puffer Hopkins; Professor Ingrahams, who 
peddle their pinchbeck breastpins, and galvanized 
pencils amongst the villages, and carry off the 
savings of servant maids; and, lowest of all, we 
have pamphleteers, who do up the last murder 
or seduction, in high life, into dirty novelettes, and 
like the little animal that routs its enemies with its 
execrable odour, make decency and virtue stand 





aside and hold the nose. We have this extensive 
variety amongst the subordinates; but we have 
only one supreme head. Only Cooper occupies 
the sovereign post. He has won it for himself, 
and we think him entirely worthy of it. 

We gave this highest rank of all to Cooper, be- 
cause he is the most creative, and most dramatic 
of our novelists—and the only true poet amongst 
them. That his creative power is high and rare, 
no one who has read his books can for a moment 
doubt. He is, in fact, a great original genius. 
His conceptions of character are as vivid, as warm 
with the flush of life, as ever came from the crea- 
tive mind of man. We can think of no novelist, 
save Scott, who has conceived so many characters 
so well. In this department—the conception and 
delineation of character—the term creative is criti- 
cally applicable, and it is supposed to be strictly 
applicable in no other. In the making of events 
or incidents, the creative power is humbled in the 
critical vocabulary, and becomes simply inventive. 
In pictures of natural scenery, which are apt to be 
considered mere copies from reality, but which, 
nevertheless, oftener spring up purely as visions of 
the mind, and are no more copies than the human 
figures, we commonly call the producing talent 
scenic. Butin both cases, we think, as in the con- 
ception and production of character, the prouder 
term creative may be rightly applicable. Jt is often 
only the same high faculty operating upon different 
subjects. In the Apollo Belvidere the perfection of 
creative genius is manifested in the superb life-like 
image of the God; but we think the sculptor has 
shown it, also, by telling us, through outward sym- 
bols—the indignant lip, the haughty brow, the far- 
reaching gaze, the poise of arm and body—that the 
God has just flown his arrow to the heart of an 
enemy ; in other words, we have here an incident, 
in the active symbols of which is undoubtedly a 
great charm of this immortal work. Who can say 
where between the mere figure and the incident 
which gives posture to its limbs and meaning to 
its features, the creative stops and gives place to 
something inferior, the inventive? If, in addi- 
tion, not coldly copying from nature, but taking a 
scene of Arcadian trees, and moss-grown rocks, 
from among the poetic visions of his own mind, 
the sculptor had found it possible, by the force of 
his art, so to represent it as to enrich the whole, 
without sacrificing the requisite prominence of the 
God, we hardly perceive how the power shown in 
this could have been called scenic, as something 
different from creative. Or to be a little more 
humble in illustration, let us take the scene in 
Cooper’s own Deerslayer, in which the hero shoots 
his first Indian. The Deerslayer himself, Natty 
Bumpo, is a triumph of creative genius. No one 
will gainsay this. But what is he, in the scene, 
without the incident of the death of the chief? A 
great conception and most successful delineation of 
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character, he is more winning to us in this scene| have been wasting time and temper in rather ridic- 
than in any other in the five novels of which he is|ulous libel suits. One evil effect of this miserable 
the hero. Holding the head of his dying enemy | warfare against a power too strong for the strong- 
upon his knee, bathing the swarthy brows with) est, has been seen in the failing American reputa- 
water from the lake at his feet, ministering to the|tion of the greatest American novelist. In France, 
spiritual man, meanwhile, the simple, quaint, and| Dumas, recognizing the “supreme merit of the 
touching consolations of his forest religion, blended | great master of ocean romance,” consents to write 
from the creed of christians, the superstitions of| Captain Paul in elucidation of certain mysteries in 
the tribes, and his own communion with nature, the|the Pilot. Carlyle speaks of ‘‘ American Cooper, 
young pale-face is no where a greater triumph of) that prose poet of the woods and seas ;” and classes 
creative genius than here. He is developed by| him with the very brightest of the minds that are 
the incident. He lives and moves in the incident. | ‘‘ wasting their oil in lighting men to their amuse- 
Who shall separate the figure from its surround-| ments.” In France, England, and Germany, he 
ings, strangle the breath in it, and then say, “ here,| has reputation enough; here we have scarcely a 
with this stripped and breathless figure the high|decent author who is applauded so faintly or re- 
creative genius stays behind—with these cast off luctantly. Whether this unjust state of things will 
surroundings, and the stifled breath a meaner|endure for the life of Cooper, depends upon him- 
power had to do?” And to us also the natural ac-|self. Let him stop with his libel-suits, langh at 
companiments of the scene, the blue lake, the trees! the squibs of his persecutors, and write good nov- 
silent in a windless air, the far-spreading solitude|els. If he does this, he will once more sleep with- 
of wild nature, the whole touched with a beauty | out nettles on his pillow, and escape from the cate- 
which surpasses life, and proves it to have been|gory of the Chinese Governor Ski-Hi, (we are 
‘* all made out of the artist’s brain,” like the angel | afraid that we have missed the name,) whom the 
in Christabel’s chamber, seem quite as inseparable| outer Barbarians deprived of “a relish for his 
a portion of the creative triumph. The actor, the| morning meal,” and grow complacent upon the re- 
incident, the scenic surroundings seem to us to|newed favor of his countrymen. Wounded vanity 
make an inseparable one, in which the creative| and a faulty temper may prevent this cheerful and 
power cannot be critically argued to stop anywhere | reasonable course and obscure his fame amongst as, 
but with the limits of the whole. If we are wrong|until the man, with his bickerings, is dead, and 
and the creative power is not exercised in these| only his books, with their merits, live. That his 
things, we have only to say that no novelist was| works will live, is as sure as that the world will 
ever more inventive in incident than Cooper, or| continue to have good minds that love good books, 
manifested a finer scenic ability. And after all,| or readers too selfish to forego, and lose willingly 
this is the gist of the matter; the rest is a mere|such extensive contributions to their enjoyment. 
question as to critical terms, which, we fear, a|The five Leatherstocking novels—five acts of a 
chance interest has beguiled us to be tedious upon. | noble drama—are not books to be forgotten. Nor 
Of Cooper's dramatic power there is no question, | are the Sea Tales of perishable stuff. Some heavy 
and need be no argument. books there are—chiefly his European novels— 
But what may not be so evident to cursory read- | which will doubtless sink like lead, if they have not 
ers, the mind of this great prose author isa highly | already done so. 
poetical one. The passage in the Pathfinder, in| Cooper is known to prefer the Bravo to the rest 
which Natty Bumpo modestly gives the catalogue|of his novels. This is one of those freaks of pa- 
of his nick-names, and descants upon the reasons| rental love, common enough with authors and 
which won them for him from the poetry of the| mothers. The Bravo is unquestionably a dull book. 
frontier tribes, is like a page froma poem exquisite| We think The Deerslayer the best of his novels. 
in its music, and fresh as the dewy forest itself.| It is better in style than the others, especially than 
There is poetry in profusion in his tales of the wil-| The Last of the Mohicans, which, great as it is 
derness and the ocean ; not obtrusive and ambitious) in all substantial merit, and most absorbing in in- 
poetry like Bulwer’s, or the rhapsodical poetry in| terest of all, is yet very meanly written; moreover, 
the superb flashes of which D'Israeli appears so| it developes more fully than any other of the Leath- 
resplendent, but the poetry of a mind warm with|erstocking novels with which, as one of that series, 
gentle and heroic imaginations, which issue into| we more immediately compare it, the auther’s best 
utterance naturally, and belong as an element to| and most sustained character; finally, there is more 
that of which they make a part. Te our mind the|of that sweet and gentle poetry, of which we have 
wild sad picture of Lara and Kaled does not sur-|spoken as characteristic of Cooper, in this novel 
pass that final one of the Red Rover and his page.| than in the others. It is seldom that a book, writ- 
Certain indiscretions, growing perhaps out of|ten after so many, is better than its predecessors, 
vanity, embroiled Cooper, many years ago, on his| or that the winter of sixty radiates a warmer poe- 
return from Europe, with the political press of the|try of thought than the summer of thirty. The 
north. Since that unlucky beginning, he seems to phenomenon, in the case of Cooper, leads us to 
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hope that he has many more delightful books in 
store for us. We bid him adieu with our best cour- 
tesies; and at the same time give our readers a 
respite—if not a perpetual release. 





THE WIDOW’S PRAYER. 


God of the Widow! hear my cry ! 
It comes from a confiding heart. 
Oh! raise my drooping hopes on high 
And all Thy promised aid impart ! 


It is not for myself I plead, 
It is for those I call mine own; 
My heart is now content to bleed, 
With griefs that fall on me alone. 


Forlorn through this dark world I stray, 
And helpless dear ones round me cling ; 

Oh ! guide us through life’s dreary way 
And gives us rest beneath Thy wing. 


No selfish fears assail me now, 
Far other thoughts disturb my rest ; 
And deeper, purer feelings glow 
Within the widow’d mother’s breast. 


From thee, Oh Lord, those feelings came, 
Meet tokens of a Father's love. 

They mingle with devotion’s flame, 
And raise my soul to Thee above ! 


There was a time, when Fortune smiled, 

And summer friends their off ‘rings brought, 
These, long my careless heart beguiled 

From every upward soaring thought. 


Then came the often dreaded hour 
When grief oppress’d my feeble soul ; 
I felt its desolating pow’r, 
And yielded to its dark control. 


The voice of friendship soothed mine ear. 
Ere sorrow’s weight my heart had crush’d, 
It promised aid in troubles near— 
Those troubles came—and it was hush’d. 


But let me not to Thee complain 
That human love no solace gave ; 

Tis Thine alone to soothe my pain, 
For Thou alone dost come to save. 


And Thou didst bid me lean on Thee 
Nor vainly trust to earthly aid; 

And still Thy strength sustaineth me 
And still my hopes on Thee are stay’d. 


God of the Widow! hear my prayer! 
Oh, make me, more than ever, thine, 
And those who are my earthly care, 
I cheerfully to Thee resign. 





CAPTAIN SIBORNE AND ANGLO-AMERICANUS, * 


We promised, in our last, to notice the questions 
propounded to us by our correspondent, * Anglo 
Americanus,” and we proceed now, in some sort, 
to the fulfilment of our engagement. 

And first of all with regard to the battle of Wa- 
terloo itself. Our correspondent will recollect, 
that we did not draw our conclusions either from 
our own fancy, or from the writings of any French 
historian. ‘They were derived from a source which 
we hardly think any Englishman will feel obliged 
to him for calling inquestion. They came directly 
from the narrative of Capt. Siborne—an English- 
man—an English officer—who, we believe, was 
present at this battle—who, at least, has taken great 
pains to make himself thoroughly acquainted with all 
the material facts—and who, certainly, as far as we 
are able to see, knows more of the circumstances 
attending that tremendous conflict, than any other 
person now in existence, with the exception, no 
doubt, of the Duke of Wellington. whose evidence 
has not yet been furnished to the world, and of 
Marshal Soult, who likewise has thought proper, 
thus far, to pass the subject entirely sud stlentio. 
They were fortified by the testimony of Bulow, 
himself a Prussian General—assisting in the over- 
throw of Napoleon upon that bloody field—who 
came up at atime when the deadly struggle was 
in its very crisis—who declared—under the sanc- 
tity of a despatch addressed to majesty itself—that 
but for his arrival, and the consequent withdrawal of 
at least 27,000 men, (more than a third of the French 
army,) from the attack upon the Anglo-Allied army, 
that army must have been inevitably routed in a 
very few minutes—and whose decisive part in the 
conflict was attested by the loss of one-fourth of 
his whole force, though he was engaged not half 
so long as were the Anglo-Allied forces, whose 
loss was, taking time and other things into consid- 
eration, not comparable to his. 


* As the letter of “ Anglo-Americanus,” which elicits 
this response, has never appeared in the body of our work, 
but was printed among other articles on the Cover of the 
November number, we take occasion to insert it here. 

[£d. Mess. 


OctToBer 8TH, 1847. 


S1r :—As you have been so very ingenious and clever 
in finding out reasons why the French Dip NOT conquer at 
Waterloo, perhaps you will be so good as to tell us in your 
next number, why the English Dip conquer at Crecy, Poic- 
tiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, &c. 

I remain, sir, yours respectfully, 
ANGLO-AMERICANUS. 
To the Editor of the Southern Literary Messenger. 
Richmond, Virginia. 


P. S.—1 forget whether you are an Alumnus of Hampden 
Sidney College, Virginia, or of St. Omers, in France! 
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If then we have been the cause of any injustice 
to England, her sons, or her admirers, the blame 
rests not with us. Let our correspondent call Bu- 
low and Siborne into court. for they. in this in- 
stanee at least, are the guilty party. Upon their 
statements, not contradicted as far as we have seen, 
did we rest throughout our whole analysis of this 
short, but most disastrous campaign. If they were 
wrong it was certainly no fault of onrs. We chal- 
lenge any man to a perusal of Capt. Siborne’s 
book, in connection with Bulow’s despatch—if he 
be a candid man, we defy him to arrive at any other 
conclusion than such as we came to. 

What is the evidence afforded by the two? Cap- 
tain Siborne, after a most diligent search into the 
records of all the countries concerned in the cam- 
paign of 1819—after having inspected the evidence 
afforded by the pay-rolls of London, of Paris, of 


Berlin, of Brussels and of all the German States | 


whose troops were engaged in that service—tells 
us that on the 15th of June the Emperor Napo- 
leon, with an army counting, all told, 122,401 men, 
crossed the Sambre for the purpose of attacking 
Marshal Blucher and the Duke of Wellington, who 
were at the head, the first of 118,000 and the other 
of 106,000 troops! The disparity between the 
whole force of the French Emperor, and either 
division of the allied forces was not so great as to 
have induced any man, calling himself a great Cap- 
tain, to hesitate in meeting him singly. If Wel- 
lington with his 106,000 men had met the 122,000 
of Napoleon and routed them, surely the achieve- 
ment wouid not have been esteemed unparalleled. 
Julius Cesar, with 23,000 men routed Pompey the 
Great with 52,000. If Marshal Blacher had met 
and vanquished Napoleon, having within 4000 of 
his number, it would under ordinary circumstances, 
not have been considered such a very extraordina- 
ry affair! The singular fact, then, is presented to 
the mind of two great Generals, each claiming for 
himself, and having admirers who claim for them, 
the merit of having defeated Napoleon, being una- 
ble with forces nearly two to one, to prevent his 
entry into Belgium, his attacking and beating one 
of them, and according to Bulow, beatinz to all in- 
tents and purposes, the other too, so badly that if he 
had not gotten up. he would have been swept from 
the field. Let Anglo-Americanus with all his preja- 
dices look at this facet. But do not let him hold us 
responsible for it. Let him lock to Bulow and Si- 
borne. They are the men out of whose mouths 
Wellington and Blucher are condemned. It is 
and has been no part of our business to make rep- 
utations orto marthem. “ Ni pongo rey, ni quito 
rey.” We only speak facts as they are handed to 
us by two authorities, both of them perfectly or- 
thodox in the eyes of all Englishmen. Bulow, the 
Prussian General, and Siborne, the English Cap- 
tain; the one writing from the field of battle, and 
the other glorifying the Duke of Wellington, thirty 
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years after the battle was fought. What a com- 
pliment do not the English pay to Napoleon and 
the brave men with him, when they 1epresent the 
conquest of 122,000 men by 224,000 as a most su- 
perhuman performance ! 


That Napoleon never would have undertaken 
this daring project, but for the opportunity pre- 
sented by the disposition of the allied forces, we 
have no doubt; and here, too, we are borne out to 
the very echo, by Captain Siborne. We refer 
Anglo-Americanus to his book and to the map of 
Flanders for a confirmation of what we say. His 
force was disseminated over such an immense ex- 
tent of country, that it is quite wonderful to us, 
who do not pretend to be military men, and to oth- 
ers who not only pretend to be, but who really are, 
how they ever got together. If Anglo-America- 
nus will read the book. with the map, and then say, 
that if Napoleon, and those around him, (we mean 
most especially Marshal Ney.) had acted with the 
vigor and promptitude by which their former cam- 
paigns had been distinguished, the allied army 
would not have been destroyed in its cantonments, 
then we concede to him all that he may desire. 


We come now to the battle of Waterloo, This 
battle has always been pointed to in triumph by 
the English as a great trial of strength between 
the two races. They regard it as a sort of grand 
boxing match—a ‘stand up fight” in which all 
maneeavring being laid aside, the parties fought it 
out on the principle of fair play and no gammon, 
just as they do in the ring. To make out such a 
case as this, it would be necessary to prove in the 
outset that the parties were equal at least in num- 
ber. Yet in despite of all the praises lavished 
upon British valor, the perusal of Captain Siborne’s 
book, (which we desire to be kept always in con- 
nection with Bulow’s despatch.) leads inevitably to 
the conclusion that 45,000 Frenchmen, for ten 
hours, not only kept the field against 28,000 “ bold 
Britons,’ assisted by forty thousand troops, who, 
to judge from their loss on the field of battle, fought 
at least as hard as they did, but that except for his 
arrival, and the consequent employment of 25,000 
Frenchmen against Aim, who were designed for 
the Anglo-Allied army, they must in a very few 
minutes have been ronted beyond the hope of re- 
covery. It was, after all. accntest between 45,000 
Frenchmen, and 28,000 Englishmen assisted by 
40,000 allies! Was that any mighty victory ! 
Did that establish any inferiority of face on the 
part of the French! Does that give John Bull 
any right to claim supremacy over the other na- 
tions of the earth? Does it establish his claim to 
be equal to at least two Frenchmen every Eng- 
lishman of them all?! Certainly it does not. The 
conclusion is, that it was no fair trial of strength 
between the two—that if the Englishman is supe- 
rior to the Frenchman in the points that most be- 
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come a man, the battle of Waterloo was, at any 
rate, no evidence of the fact. 

Se much for this part of the indictment. We 
must beg the favor of Anglo Americanus not to hold 
us responsible for any statement made in the arti- 
cle to which his ecard alludes. For any explana- 
tion which may be desirable we refer him to his 
own friends, to wit;—Captain Siborne of the 
English army, and the Baron Bulow Von Dene- 
ritys, a field-marshal in the service of his Prus- 
sian Majesty, Frederick William, the fourth, (we 
believe,) of that illustrious name. If, from the ac- 
counts of these worthies, properly weighed and 
compared, he dves not infer that his friends were 
most handsomely flogged 


“ And that if Bulow, Blucher, Gneisenau, 

And God knows who besides in ‘‘ au” and “ow,” 
Had not come up in time to cast an awe 

Into the hearts of those who fought till now 

As tigers combat with an empty craw, 

The Duke of Wellington had ceased to show 

His orders, also to receive his pensions,” 


then we give him up as altogether incorrigible ; 
reason and he have not their habitation together. 
Before accounting for the victories of Crecy. 
Poictiers, Agincourt, Blenheim, &c., which we 
think we can do to the satisfaction even of Anglo 
Americanus, we think it right to answer the ques- 
tion propounded in the latter part of hia card. To 
be brief then we were neither educated at St. 
Omers, nor at Hampden Sidney! In other words 
we are neither Jesuit nor Puritan. A Jesuit we 
could not be; a Puritan we are not; yet we may 
say from the bottom of our hearts, believing as 
every man does, his own way of thinking to be 
the best, that we had rather be a Puritan than any 
thing else except the very thing we are. Any 
Protestant sect, we care not what it may be, will 
always do the Puritans the credit to place them 
second best, ranking themselves of course always 
first. For our own parts though we do not belong 
to them, but we hope, to a better set of men than 
even they, we are not disposed to blame the pride of 
those who “make broad their phylacteries” upon 
that score. One thing at least may be said for the 
Puritans ; that, apart from religion, they have al- 
ways been most intelligent friends, and warm asset- 
tors of libertv, not only here but in the old country 
also. If then the question “‘ were you educated 
at St. Omers or at Hampden Sidney?’ was de- 
signed to put the Jesuit and the Puritan in the 
same category, we blush for the man that penned 
it. Englishman though he be. does he mean to 
desecrate the remains of Oliver Cromwell, of John 
Hampden, of Algernon Sidney, of John Milton? 
Shame upon the English heart that could conceive 
such foul wrong! Palsy upon the English hand 
that could pen it! 
But we are disposed to think that Anglo Ameri- 





cans meant no such distinction as is here taken, 
and as is plainly deducible from his card. We be- 
lieve him to be not only a good Englishman but a 
good Protestant likewise. St. Omers is in France, 
and we suspect that he means, absurd as it may ap- 
pear, to connect the coarse of Napoleon, the child 
of a revolution which drove every Catholic priest 
out of France—a sworn enemy to monks, friars, 
and all the paraphernalia of superstition—whose 
most bitter personal foes were these very Jesuits— 
with the doctrines tanght at that famous seminary. 

The war, he would have us believe, was a reli- 
gious war; Napoleon was the representative of 
the Pope, Wellington of protestantism; and by 
thus classifying the two, according to an arrange- 
ment of his own, he seeks to enlist sympathy in 
favor of the English party and against the French. 
It was fashionable with a certain party in this coun- 
try about the year 1812, to call England the “ Bul- 
wark of the Protestant Religion.” It is true that 
not more than five years before, upon a mere sus- 
picion, she had seized the fleet, bombarded the capi- 
tal, and murdered by thousands the subjects of her 
protestant sister Denmark ; It is true likewise that 
she had for many years waged a war very much 
like piracy according to our idea of that crime, 
against protestant America ; true that she had mur- 
dered and starved in India more men in one year 
than Bonaparte’s wars cost all told; but what of 
that? John Bull did all this, and John, like his 
king, can dono wrong. Another might be thought 
to forfeit his claims to the championship of the 
protestant religion, by so many acts of piracy, mur- 
der, plunder, and wholesale barbarity of every de- 
scription. But they only strengthen John’s claims. 

Now for Crecy, Poitiers, Agincourt, &c., We 
separate them entirely from Blenheim, because 
they were battles of altogether a different nature. 

In the battle of Crecy, as well as we recollect, 
the French were to the English somewhat in the 
proportion of seven to one ; (it is long since we 
read the reign of Edward III., and of course, wri- 
ting without any book at hand to which we can re- 
fer, we can not be expected to display any very 
extraordinary degree of accuracy.) The loss of 
the English on that occasion, was very slight—it 
amounted, as well as we remember, to about one 
seventietl: part of their whole army. Such a dis- 
parity of loss, when the forces were so unequal 
indicates not a battle, but a massacre. It proves 
that the parties were terribly mismatched in some 
particular—that the one was a party of soldiers, 
well drilled and well tried—the other an undisci- 
plined rabble. The proportions in the battles of 
Poictiers and Agincourt, as well as we remember, 
were nearly the same, and the results very similar. 
Superiority of discipline, soperiority of arms, su- 
periority of morale, in all three cases, and no su- 
perivrity of race, are evident from the very facts 
of the case. No Englishman, at least no English 
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soldier, will say, that one Englishman is able to 
beat seven or eight Frenchmen. Yet if a case is 
to be made out in favor of the superiority of the 
English race over the French, from these three 
battles, such ground must be assumed. It is very 
possible, that a fifth part of either of these armies, 
well disciplined, well officered, and well command- 
ed, would have been able to effect much more, than 
all this crowd of militia, who with just the same 
amount of native valor, had yet neither the experi- 
ence, nor the skill to make their superior numbers 
of any avail.. The English army, in the last war, 
routed the Americans in the proportion of three or 
four to one at Bladensburg. The cause is appa- 
rent enough ; it was a contest between veterans 
and militia. The countrymen of these very same 
Americans, thus routed, not more than three months 
previous, at Chippewa and at Lundy's Lane, drove 
the veterans of the Peninsula before them at the 
point of the bayonet; yet they were the same peo- 
ple! The only difference was in the drill. The 
runaways of Bladensburg, with the advantage of 
six month's training under Scott or Gaines, would 
have made just as hard a fight as their brethren on 
the Canada frontier. Whatthen should we say to 
the complacency of that Englishman who stould 
assert the superiority of his race over ours. and 
point to Bladensburg, as evidence of the fact ? 
Hannibal, the Carthagenian, with an army of fifty 
thousand men, Gauls, Carthagenians, Numidians, 
Spaniards—in fine of almost every nation then 
known—(Livy calls bis army “ Collavies omainm 
gentium,”’ the common sewer of the human race)— 
utterly destroyed a Roman army of ninety thous- 
and men at the battle of Canna. Does any man 
think that the Romans, as a race, were inferior to 
these refugees from all quarters of the earth? 
Robert Bruce beat the English at Bannockburn, 
where they were inthe proportion of three or four 
toone. Is an Englishman willing to acknowledge 
that his Northern brethren forma race superior to 
theirs! But we are going a little too fast. It 
may be incumbent on us to show that the French 
troops at Creey, Poictiers and Agincourt were 
little better than a rabble. We should proceed to 
do so at once, but our limits compel us to break off 
here somewhat abruptly, and to reserve our remarks 
on this branch of the subject until some future oc- 
casion. 
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continue my reminiscences, happy to know that 
they afford you amusement. 

We were, last evening, admiring a fine engra- 
ving of Ghent, and now J will tell you about some 
remarkable things we saw there. We remained 
only a few days, but they were rendered very agree- 
able by the kindness and hospitality of the Duke 
and Dutchess of Saxeweimar, who reside in the 
city, he being commandant of it. 

You may remember our becoming acquainted 
with him at Albany and Lebanon in the State of 
New York, where he joined our party in an excur- 
sion to the Shaker village—his afterwards visiting 
us here at home and being during the same summer 
one of our fellaw-passengers in the voyage to Liv- 
erpoolt Well, when he met us accidentally two 
years afierwards in a Church at Ghent, he greeted 
us most cordially, introduced us to his family and 
entertained us most hospitably at his palace, where 
we dined in c.mpany with several intelligent and 
distinguished foreigners, like ourselves, invited 
guests. 

The Duke, as you know him personally, it is 
needless to describe to you farther than that he 
was gay and agreeable at home as we found him 
abroad and quite as humorous and full of anecdote, 
The Duchess, who is sister to the present Queen 
Dowager of England, was a tall, dignified gentle- 
mannered woman, as quiet as his Grace was lively. 
In the evening their three carriages were drawn 
up in front of the palace to convey those who 
choose to go, to the theatre, to hear Madame Mon- 
donville sing. She was there considered a great 
vocalist, bat he did not think her comparable to 
Mademoiselle Sontag, whom we had heard a few 
months previous, in Paris. Guillon and his pupil 
Dorus accompanied her on the flute. The thea- 
tre of Ghent is neither large nor handsome, but we 
were struck with the pecular appropriateness of 
the decoration of the first and second tier of boxes. 

On the pannels of the first, the best scenes from 
the chief works of various dramatists were painted, 
and above these, on the pannels of the second tier, 
busts painted in relief, represented the authors 
themselves. 

Now all this is bat a preamble—the things T am 
to describe to you as being remarkable, are as fol- 
And as chief I will begin with the 
Beguinage, an establishment of religious females, 
whose namber at the period of our visit amounted 
to seven hundred. They resided in a collection of 
small houses built within the same inclosure and 
dedicated to different saints, the name of each 
saint being inscribed in large letters on each front 
door. In the midst of this little town, (so one 
may call it,) stands the church; this bears the 
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* * * * No, my promise is not forgotton, and if| 


you will rest with me under the shade of this wide- 


spreading tree, which brings to mind the famous) extraordinary sisterhood are termed. 


elm at Worms, | will comply with your desire and. 


name of Saint Elizaheth, who is considered the 
patroness of the Beguines, as the members of this 
Nuns they 
cannot be styled, for they take no vows and are at 
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liberty to return to the world and society whenever 
they choose, and even to marry ! 

Only single women are ever received as mem- 
bers and none need apply who cannot pay a stipu- 
lated sum and produce a certificate of her respect. 
ability and worthiness. Each lives upon her own 
resources and if unable to hire a servant, must cook 
and wash for herself. There were generally three 
or four residing in the same dwelling, some, how- 
ever, who were more fortunate in possessing a lar- 
ger portion of this world’s goods, kept their own 
domicil. The sisterhood is divided into compa- 
nies, and every company is under the charge of a 
directress, and a superior reigns over all. They 
had a flourishing school for poor children—taught 
them to read and make lace, and the work was sold 
for the benefit of the little pupils and their parents. 
Some of the children were not more than six years 
old and it was quite astonishing to witness their 
dexterity and rapidity in moving the pins and wea- 
ving the meshes of the lace. 

At night we went to see the Beguines at Ves- 
pers and a sulemn sight it was. They were clad 
in long white veils and in the dim light of their 
Cathedral, which was furnished with only a few 
scatiered lamps, they resembled kneeling spectres. 
For a considerable time the effect was kept up, by 
their remaining perfectly motionless. They were 
a cheerful, lively set in the morning. while enga- 
ged at their various employments, but in the even- 
ing a more demure and sanctified collection of faces 
yon never beheld ! 

‘This gave me a favorable opinion of them, for ] 
like to see Christians gay and cheerful at all times 
unless they are onder the rod of affliction, and 
while at their devotions in public, or private, when 
they cannot be too serious and contemplative. 
The next remarkable thing | remember seeing was 
the funeral of a youth of fifteen, who was a pupil 
inthe Reyal College of Ghent and was so much be- 
loved by his companions that they would not suffer 
his corpse to be carried in a hearse, but bore it to 
the grave on their shoulders, while the hearse fol- 
lowed empty. 

They wore black crape bands on their arms and 
were preceded by a boy decorated with a brvad. 
orange-colored ribbon, from which were suspended 
several medals which the deceased had gajned in 
contests for literary honors. The coffin was cov- 
ered with a white silk pall richly embroideced and 
on the top of that stood a basket made of silver 
bullion and filled with artificial flowers, 

We lojtered on the pavement till the mournful 
procession had passed and was lost to our view in 
turning the corner of a street. 

A previous engagement prevented our witness- 
ing the ceremony of consigning the body to the 
tomb, which we regretted, as it would have been 
an interesting as well as solemn scene, and you 





know my predilection for whatever kindles deep 
and sacred feelings. 

In the course of our rambles next morning, we 
entered the Town Hall, and there collected in a 
spacious room, we saw more than a dozen babies 
in the arms of as many nurses. 

On asking the cause of this marvellous infantine 
assemblage, we were informed the children were 
brought there to be baptised. That the laws of 
the country enacted that as soon as a child was 
born, the father, accompanied by two witnesses, 
should go to the chief magistrate and give him 
notice of the birth and sex of the child, (which are 
immediately recorded.) and that afterwards when 
old enough it was usually taken to the same place 
to be christened. 

Near this room was another called the “ Hall of 
Marriage,” in which the votaries of Hymen were 
united for better or worse, by the civil magistrate. 
IT can’t say any thing in favor of either of these 
customs. Baptism and marriage are rites too sa- 
cred and solemn to be performed by any other than 
a minister of religion. 

By-the-by. talking of children, reminds me that 
we saw a tomb in the church of St. Nicholas at 
Ghent, which was erected over a man and his wife, 
who had thirty-one ! and lost them all in a month !! 
so said the inscription upon the stone. I don’t be- 
lieve it! 

In the cathedral we were astonished at the sin- 
gularity of design and the beautiful carving of the 
pulpit. Jt was of wood richly scalptured, and or- 
namented with marble bas-reliefs. The top or 
ceiling was supported by the branches of two trees, 
filled with leaves and golden apples, one of which 
a serpent, (alias, his satanic majesty in that shape,) 
held in his mouth, while his sealy length entwined 
the trunk of the tree. At the foot of the steps 
leading up to the pulpit stood two angels, the size 
of life and made of white marble, pointing io the 
reptile. Under the pulpit, (which was of antique 
form and rested on a stand or stem,) were the fig- 
ures of Time and Truth—-the latter grasped an 
open book. A curtain admirably carved and of 
wood, enveloped the top of the pulpit and was raised 
in front by two little angels, (also of white marble,) 
bearing a golden cross. 

The baptismal font was almost as singular as the 
pulpit, and consisted of an azure and star-spangled 
globe resting on angels amid clouds of white mar- 
ble--the cover was decorated with a silver cloud, 
a golden cross and serpent. It was said to be the 
identical font that was used at the christening of 
the Emperor Charles V., who you know was born 
in the city. 

We descended into the subterranean portion of 
the Cathedral to see the tomb of the last Bishop 
of Ghent. It was composed of a material called 
“pierre de touche,” (touch-stone.) by which the 
parity of gold was tested—if unadulterated, is left 
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amark. J entirely forget whether we experimented 
on the occasion. I rather think we did, although 
at this distant period of time, I cannot determine, 
but one thing is sure, the result has made no im- 
pression on out minds, if the gold did upon the 
stone. 

The Cathedral is rich in marble columns, monu- 
ments, statues and paintings. Among the pictures 
is the * Paschal lamb” by Van Eyck, sometimes 
styled “* John of Bruges,” whence he came. He 
is reputed to be the inventor of the art of mixing 
colors with oil. 

We visited a convent of the Order of “ La Visi- 
tation,” where bobinet was embroidered. It was 
done by poor orphans whom the nuns took under 
their protection until twenty-four years of age, 
when, having by that time learnt the trade, they 
were sent forth into the world to support them- 
selves by their own skill and industry. 

We saw them busily plying their needles, and 
observed with surprise, that the most intricate and 
difficult patterns were imitated without paper or 
marks to assist them—the meshes served as guides. 
We were desirons to have witnessed the manufac- 
turing of lace, but had encountered such delay and 
trouble ere we obtained admission to the bobinet 
establishment, that we resolved not to attempt an 
inspection of a lace one. The Abbess was old, 
morose and so disobliging that she would not have 
let us in, had it not been for an order from the Vi- 
car General. an aged and affable priest, who treated 
us with much suavity and kindness—we also found 
‘* sister Anne,” (a young nun who went about with 
us as cicerone,) very amiable and communicative— 
she was very lively too and carried us into a par- 
lor to show us some pictures and a piano——“ here,” 
she said, “* we amuse ourselves with dancing quad- 
rilles every evening, and the novices play the part 
of gentlemen.” Onexpressing my amazement that 
dancing, generally was one of the bug-bears of re- 

ligious communities, should be allowed in the con- 
vent, she replied that “they there considered it 
not only an innocent, but a rational amasement and 
a great contributor to health--if we were to min- 
gle with the world and spend money and time in 
dressing up ourselves for the sake of dancing, we 
should view it very differently, but here there is 
no such desire or inducement, and we dance merely 
for the pleasure of the music and the benefit of the 
exercise.” A sage process of reasoning, thought 
I, and we came away well pleased with “ sister 
Anne” and her argument. 

In the commencement of our conversation, be- 
neath this “lord of the forest,” 1 alluded to the 
great elm at Worms, which it somewhat resem- 
bles, and before leaving our umbrageous retreat, | 
will mention a tradition concerning it, that is firmly 
believed by the people of its neighborhood ; in fact, 


It is said to have been planted by the Reformer 
himself during the sitting of the Diet at Worms 
in 1521, when he appeared before Charles V., and 
so eloquently disputed with the Pope’s Nuncio, on 
the subject of the new faith then just shedding a 
glimmering light over the christianized world. 
Lather was warmly maintaining the truth of his 
doctrine, as he accompanied some members to the 
Diet one morning. As they walked along, he 
twirling round a small switch he had picked op, 
he suddenly stopped, and thrusting it intothe ground, 
exclaimed with great fervor, “If this twig should 
live and grow, then is my doctrine sound and true ; 
if it should perish, then am I deceived and in error, 
and | solemnly invoke the aid of Heaven thus to 
prove whether my faith be right or wrong.” 

The next day, on passing the same spot, lo! the 
little branch had taken root and budded!! Sucha 
miracle you may suppose soon converted many 
persons to the Lutheran belief. 

And now let us wend our way homewards, fora 
storm seems brooding in the sky and my reminis- 
cences have come to a close for the present—at 
some future time, perhaps, 1 may resume them. 


J. M. C. 





THE LITERARY MISER. 


‘* Sponte tamen juvenes imitantur caetera; solam 

Inviti quoque avaritiam exercere jubentur. 

Fallit enim vitium specie virtutis et umbra, 

Quum sit triste habitu vultuque et veste severum.” 
Juvenal. 


Eighteen centuries have rolled away since these 
lines were composed by the Roman satirist. Man- 
kind was at that time involved in moral darkness, 
misery and guilt so revolting, as to fill his noble 
spirit with despair, and his vigorous and eloquent 
pen with the bitterest gall. It is true that even in 
that darkest hour, the light of Christianity was just 
ready to dawn on the world, and had already sub- 
stituted in the minds of a few humble and unno- 
ticed individuals the pure illumination of heaven 
for the dim lamp of earthly wisdom. Yet the 
wisest of the heathen had their moral and intel- 
lectual vision too much obscured by the mists of 
hereditary superstition to discern these early beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness. Trajan, who is al- 
most, nay, quite deified by Pliny and Tacitas among 
the best and ablest men of their day, required the 
former to persecute the Christians in his province 
of Bithynia. The result of the investigations 
connected with that persecution, as communicated 
in Pliny’s own words, proves in the most striking 
manner his atter blindness to the principles of jus- 





by most of the Germans; it is rather incredible I 
confess, but you shall hear it nevertheless. 


tice on the subject of religion. No rigor of in- 
vestigation, nor even the torture of the accused 
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showed that they had ever plotted against the state, 
or done any thing save go through some harmless 
ceremonies, and bind themselves to abstinence from 
every immorality; yet the humane and enlighten- 
ed Pliny thought theirs a ** depraved superstition,” 
“an inflexible obstinacy which ought to be pun- 
ished.” Tacitus too classed the Christians with 
the Jews, whom he describes as the most super- 
stitious of mankind. 

When we remember this state of facts, we may 
be inclined to suspect that Juvenal drew a picture 
of the human character, only as it was moulded and 
degraded by Paganism, and that had he lived until 
now, he would have given it a brighter and more 
favorable coloring. But when we look at the pres- 
ent condition of the world, we shal] discover far 
less improvement, than might justly have been 
hoped from the mighty and biessed agencies which 
have ever since that period been warring against 
innate corruption. 

In some particulars of great importance there 
has been a decided amelioration. No longer are 
thousands of human beings compelled to butcher 
each other, avowedly for the atmusement of spec- 
tators consisting of not only rough men, but soft 
and beauteous women, who sing, and laugh, and 
shout around the bloody arena. Yet the same love 
of strife was in a milder form manifested in the 
tournaments of the middle ages, which, although 
they have long ceased, still in this nineteenth cen- 
tury, fill the pages of the novelist, and the imagi- 
nation of many fair and brave readers. The vic- 
tims of the tournament were indeed comparatively 
few, and always volunteers; but not so the con- 
scripts of Bonaparte or the serfs of Alexander, 
whose bones have recently whitened so many plains 
in Europe, to gratify the unhallowed ambition of 
those monarchs. 

Woman is no where in Christendom so bad, as 
when her vices provoked that satire of Juvenal, 
which is at once the most obscene of human com- 
position, and the most terrible of human invec- 
tives. Thanks to Christianity, woman has in most 
civilized countries been elevated to an eminence 
far above that which the proudest and purest Ro- 
man matrons occupied in the palmiest days of the 
republic. Yet in Christian countries, men of the 
highest genius have been found ready to pour forth 
obscenities, intended to render licentiousness at- 
tractive instead of repulsive, as it appears in the 
pages of the indignant Juvenal, and to the shame 
of modern times be it said, many readers to whom 
their impurity is more alluring, than the genius 
by which it is gilded. 

We can find no longer hosts of professional in- 
formers battening on the spoils of those whose pri- 
vate conversations they have betrayed and misrep- 
resented. Their days and those of the Neros and 
Domitians who patronized them, have passed away 
we hope forever. Yet it is a lamentable fact that, 





in many regions of modern Europe, the place, of 
ancient informers has been filled by regularly or- 
ganized and paid police, those eyes and ears of 
the government, from which the thoughts them- 
selves can scarcely be concealed. We republicans 
too must remember with shame and confusion of 
face the crisis in the history of a nation, now boast- 
ing itself the most enlightened in the world, when 
soi-disant friends of the people brought to the block 
and confiscated the property of all who were imag- 
ined guilty of the slightest offence against the 
* injured majesty” of the sovereign mob. It can- 
not be denied that the same insatiate thirst for 
money and for blood stimulated the Roman inform- 
ers, and too many of the French Jacobins. 

But let us see whether the sentiment of the pas- 
sage quoted is applicable to the present day, as 
well as to the time of the poet. Has that religion 
which teaches that none but heavenly treasures 
ought to be coveted, and that all earthly riches are 
mere trusts in the hands of their possessor, with 
which he is bound to accomplish the greatest pos- 
sible amount of good, has that religion eradicated 
avarice from the human heart, or has the corrup- 
tion which it preaches remained triumphant in this 
as well as the other provinces of its dominion? 
We much fear the latter. 

Many indeed are the men in this generation who 
are spending their substance, some exposing their 
lives to relieve the wants, enlighten the understand- 
ings, and save the souls of their fellow-men. But 
infinitely greater is the multitude who worship Pla- 
tus as devoutly as the veriest legacy-hunter that 
ever provoked the satiric scourge. 

Many who preach the vanity of earthly objects 
like Seneca, and on far better authority, resernble 
him also in his grossly inconsistent rapacity. Now, 
as then, avarice is a vice of * sober mien” which 
escapes allention under the name and semblance 
of virtue. ‘* While youths spontaneously imitate 
the other vices of their parents, they are compell- 
ed even against their inclination to practise this.” 
Licentiousness, intemperance and other vices by 
their loose robes and careless air attract and ex- 
cite clamorous censure. But let a man have a 
serious face and steady habits and he may practise 
the most narrow-hearted avarice, with little re- 
proach from even a religious community. Such 
a man enjoins on his son not self-denial, that he 
may have a greater surplus for benevolence, but 
the practice of getting as much as possible from 
his fellow-men for as little compensation. The 
young man disregards his father’s injunctions, not 
because he is !ess selfish, but because his own sel- 
fishness is more annoyed by the trouble of driving 
bargains and practising economy, than by the fears 
of future want. 

But if the rapacity for money and parsimony in 
hoarding it, have, despite the theories of moralists, 
been practically enjoined as virtues, instead of be- 
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ing censured as vices, from Juvenal’s day to the 
present, far more has the avarice of knowledge been 
guarded from the very suspicion of possible blame. 
It has become a sort of axiom with many, that none 
can be too fond of learning. Let us examine this 
fallacy, time-honored as it is, which has led astray 
and continues to lead astray so many of great ge- 
nius and acquirements. 

Money and knowledge are both means entrusted 
for valuable ends, and deserve respect only so 
far as they are devoted to their legitimate purpo- 
ses. Knowledge is certainly the far nobler in- 
strument, not only operating on others within its 
influence, but powerfally tending to ennoble its 
possessor, in every instance where its native ten- 
dency is unchecked by degrading influences. 

But selfishness, that universal bane, fails not, in 
many ways, to corrupt this pure fountain, which is 
designed by a wise Deity to send forth so copious 
a stream of human enjoyment and happiness. At 
one time it throws in the poison of vanity, which 
puffs up the learned man, shakes his religions faith 
and moral prinviple, and makes him a Voltaire or 
a Byron, the scourge, instead of the benefactor of 
his race. Loud has been the outery against the 
Cesars, the Tamerlanes and the Bonapartes ; but 
louder still ought it to be against those who wield 
the sceptre of intellectual dominion for the destruc- 
tion, not the welfare of their subjects. 

Vanity may indeed assume the milder form of 
ostentation ; the intellectual monarch may waste 
his treasures in display, instead of expending them 
in conquest and devastation: but still he cannot 
escape the just charge of misemployed talents any 
more than the rich man who builds his palace, and 
beantifies his park, and revels in his Borgundy, 
without sparing a mite for the relief and enlighten- 
ment of his race. 

There is another error less frequent, and when 
occurring, far less censured, because it is often 
connected with genuine modesty, and is usually the 
result of that intense application and those retired 
habits which are indispensable for the acquisition 
of great knowledge. In these days, when the 
press is constantly teeming, and the cacoethes 
scribendi is a disease so wide-spread, as to call 
loudly for some Jenner who may suggest a preven- 
tive like vaccination, a literary miser is a charac- 
ter far more rare than a spendthrift. In this coun- 
try especially, where activity is the national char- 
acteristic, we can scarcely discover a specimen of 
those bookworms, who, in Europe, are some- 
times well nigh as useless as the literal worms 
that consume the same volumes. This is by no 
means an insinuation that a// who bury themselves 
in libraries are guilty or useless members of society. 
Many, very many of them have been justly es- 
teemed the benefactors and ornaments of mankind. 
Neither is it meant that the excessive reserve, es- 


often distinguishes great students, is proof positive 
of selfishness, or is inconsistent with the possession 
of many high qualities. Yet it is an undeniable 
evil often coupled with studious habits, to be dep- 
recated and lessened, not to be indulged. The ac- 
quisition of learning is a pleasure more durable if 
not more intense than the gratification of any other 
appetite or passion, while it stops notin enjoyment, 
but at the same time purifies and elevates. But 
when a man contents himself with that pleasure, 
and forgets entirely the claims of others on his tal- 
ents and acquirements, he may be a safer member 
of society than the licentious or ambitious, but can 
by no means claim the credit of active virtue. 
Sylla loved power, sensual pleasure, and intellec- 
tual enjoyment almost equally, because each af- 
forded him a gratifying excitement. 

When he resigned one of these pleasures that he 
might more uninterruptedly enjoy the other two, he 
was so far less dangerous than when he coolly made 
proscription an occupation; but his conduct was 
governed by a selfishness equally intense, unless 
we admit the highly improbable supposition, that 
he designed to make his memoirs, which have per- 
ished, a beacon to coming generations. 

Nothing is more pernicious than the idea so often 
met with in the biographies of literary men that 
those endowed with great genius and learning, are 
therefore to be pardoned any eccentricities or sel- 
fishness. Each occupation and temperament in- 
deed has its peculiar perils. It would be unjust in 
the extreme if we should make no allowances for 
the peculiar temptations of a Byron or a Bonaparte, 
and judge them in the same way, as we would those 
who never had one spark of genius, or atom of 
power. But it is one thing to extenuate faults and 
another to exalt them into virtues, or represent them 
as inseparably connected with certain virtues. 

Let then the parent beware of teaching his child 
that he may properly devote himself to learning, to 
the exclusion of every thing else, and that its ac- 
quisition is in itself avirtne. Let the man of learn- 
ing remember that, irrespective of his own health 
and comfort, he has no right to shut himself ap in 
his own shell, to put his light under a bushel, to 
avoid communion with his fellow-men, and to con- 
sult his own gratification entirely. Much retire- 
ment is for him unavoidable; but let him regard it 
as a necessary evil to be avoided as much as possi- 
ble, and not magnified into habitual and cynical 
seclusion. 

He who long trims the midnight lamp, and pro- 
longs intellectual effort in spite of physical suffer- 
ing and mental weariness, at last converts labor, at 
first endured only for the sake of fame or useful- 
ness, into positive luxury. As one who begins 
with accumulating money merely to supply the 
wants of himself and family, commonly ends with 





pecially in intercourse with ordinary men, which 





doing it for the pleasure which it brings, so the 
man who withdraws from society, that he may en- 
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lighten it or amuse it by the productions of his ge- 
nius, sometimes forgets the end in the means, and 
enjoys unceasingly and selfishly the more pleasure 
of accumulating knowledge in a moderate degree 
so natural and innocent. 

Mental activity combined with constant retire- 
ment, not only induces shyness and awkward- 
ness, but too often irritability and ener vation 
of character. Yet the man who desires great 
learning for great objects cannot entirely avoid the 
risk of these things, and of the ridicule and un- 
popularity which are their consequences. But let 
him beware of guing too far; let him beware of 
destroying his popularity, and with it his useful- 
ness. Mental luxury, as well as sensual, will pro- 
voke envy and dislike, and, when carried to ex- 
cess, is as clearly criminal. 

We have the greater reason to be earnest on the 
subject, because the victims of this habit are apt to 
be among the most valuable cultivators of litera- 
ture, those who pursue it, not from vanity or osten- 
tation, but from pure love. Modest and unpre- 
tending, they find themselves pushed aside in the 
walks of active life by shallow pretenders, and 
shrink back into their loved retirement. Each 
new attempt increases their morbid dislike for the 
outer atmosphere of the world, and at last they 
actually bury themselves among their books. They 
are worthy of being disinterred, and roused from 
this lethargy, this inertness of their active powers, 
and brought out into the society which they are 
designed to bless and to adorn. 

Comparatively few instances of this sort are to be 
found in this country, yet there are some; and as 
the purely literary class increases with the age and 
wealth of the nation, they will be more numerous. 
Let this practical country enter its protest, not 
against all seclusion, but against that excess which 
leads to inactivity, peevishness, and misanthropy. 
Let us bear with those infirmities which are almost 
inseparable from studious life; but let them be 
registered as faults deserving indulgence, not as 
the privileged whims of a class self-exalted above 
the ordinary observances and duties of civilized 
society. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


L’Envot. 


We are but fairly seated in the Editorial Chair, when 
the approach of Christmas admonishes us, that a volume of 
the Messenger is about tu be finished, and that to those 
patrons, whose connection with the work ceases with 
the closing year, we should say something in a valedic- 
tory strain. We confess however that the word farewell, 
at all times a sad one in our vocabulary, is peculiarly un- 
pleasing when it follows closely upon the first bow of ac- 
quaintance. In our last number we came into the presence 











——— 


of onr readers, cap in hand, and made our salutations, per- 
haps after a very awkward fashion, but when that office 
had been performed, when the embarrassing premier pas 
had been taken, we felt already upon terms of friendship 
with all of them. Since that time, many have withdrawn 
their names from our roll, either from a distrust in the new 
| Editor or a feeling of indifference towards the cause of 
Southern literature. We shall regret to lose them as pat- 
'rons of the Messenger, but more as coadjutors in the noble 
| work of elevating the standard of letters among us. Still 
we make no complaints. Far be it from us, at this season 
of kindly courtesies, of joyous and innocent hilarity, to 
indulge in ill-natured repinings and though we cannot say 
good-bye, altogether without reluctance, we shall do so in 
good humor, adhering to the old rule, which bids us 


** Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 


We had looked to the withdrawal of subscribers as one of 
the drawbacks of our editorial charge. Stull may we not 
with confidence hope for new friends to our enterprise, in 
the place of those who part with us? May we not say that 
the Messenger is fixed upon a permanent basis and will 
continue to extend its usefulness and influence, with the 
increasing taste for literature among the people ? 

But we do not wish to talk of ourselves at this time. 
The sands of 1847 are running swiftly out, and the holi- 
days are at hand. The present number of the Messenger 
will probably find many of our subscribers around the 
Christmas hearth, in the full enjoyment of the genial fes- 
tivities of the season. We, (the Editor.) wish we could 
join them individually, by some ubiquitous power, to re- 
vive beneath every roof the echoes of the old song, and to 
recall the bright visions and mirthful fancies that lie hid 
among the leaves of the misletoe. As we must abide in 
| one place, however, we are content to wish one and all @ 
merry Christmas and many happy recurrences of its inno- 
cent delights. 





Meum AND TuvumM. 


The English Magazines have long been exceedingly sen- 
sitive on the subject of literary pilferings and are given, on 
all occasions, to accuse us of piracy aad plagiarism. In 
the matter of republication, we have always been disposed 
to protect the English author and publisher by an Interna- 
tional copy-right and we shall not interfere in the squabbles 
of Maga and his cotemporaries with “ Reprint & Co.” 
This is all fair enovgh. But while they accuse us of rognery 
in this wise, they are very much addicted to stealing with- 
out having the grace to acknowledge it. Now, people who 
live in glass-houses, says a good old Saxon proverb, should 
not throw stones, and we submit that they should say little 
about larcenous propensities, who themselves adopt so loose 
a construction of the eighth commandment. 

Decidedly the most inexcusable violation of the rights of 
property, that has come under our observation, for some 
time at least, was committed in the October number of 
Bentley's Miscellany. Our readers will recoliect that we 
had occasion, two months since, to commend to their read- 
ing a little volume with a queer vignette and a Greek motto, 
entitled “Fresh Gleanings,” by lk Marvel. And a right 
pleasant fellow was this same Ik Marvel, with a loving eye 
for nature in her continental moods, a happy descriptive 
faculty in taking us with him into the Cafés and Maisons 
Garnies of Paris,—going over “ old fields” and yet gleaning 
something new,—very like Sterne and yet not a copyist. 
Well, in the October number of Bentley, (we say it in 
sorrow,) we find nearly the whole of his Ramble in Aus- 
tria published as original, and as the work and labor of one 
Mr. J. Marvel, who, we are led to suppose, is one of Bent- 
ley’s correspondents. We say this is not pretty in one of 
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the leading literary magazines of London. .The Editor 
thonght that little would ever be known in England of an 
obscure book printed by an obscure publisher in the obscure 
town of New York, and believing it better than anything 
original he had on hand, (and here perhaps he was right,) 
he boldly pilfered it. For the ends of justice, we hope the 
book may appear in the best garb of an Albemarle street 
publisher and may be circulated in every corner of Great 
Britain that Bentley ever visits, from the oid belles-lettres 
city of Edinburgh to ‘the summer county of Devonshire ” 





Notices of New @orks. 


Artist-Lafe: or Sketches of American Painters. By Henry 
T. Tuckerman. Author of ** Thoughts on the Poets,” etc. 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 200 Broadway. 1847. 


The Southern friends of Mr. Tuckerman, (and we are dis- 
posed to think he nas many,) will be pleased to renew their 
acquaintance with bim, through the pages of this attractive 
little volume. The design of the writer seems to have been 
to show the influence of art, pursued as an engrossing 
study, on men of imaginative cast of mind and aeute sen- 
sibilities ; a design that has been carried out in a works 
which deserves a high rank in the class of dilletanti pro- 
ductions. Of the twenty-three names embodied in the 
work, all are professional artists, except perhaps Edmonds, 
who sits at the tables of the money-changers in Wall Street 
and is better known as a financier, but even of him it may 
be said, that while engaged in the every-day operations of 
the Mechanics Bank, his heart is in his studi», among the 
beautiful creations of his pencil. ‘To decide upon the rel- 
ative merits of so many artists is indeed a delicate office, 
but it is one for which Mr, Tuckerman has been fitted by 
long residence in Italy, where he hus refined his taste in 
the atmosphere of Florence and lingered with delight among 
the glories of the Vatican. 

In the early life of puinters, it is curious to observe how 
unerringly the divining-rod of inclination indicates the 
presence of genius, under circumstances the most diverse 
and unfavorable,—to note in one case how the little appren- 
tice commenced his mission with a few rude drawings in 
charcoal, and in another, how the school-Loy scrawled on 
his slate the too faithful caricature of the master—and how 
in eact the faculty was gradually developed, until he was 
called to transfer to the canvass the lineaments of some 
distinguished statesman and became the companion of Sen- 
ators and earls. In many instances, Mr. Tuckerman has 
narrated with graphic power the boyish experience of his 
subjects, their trials, their patient endurance and their final 
success. Many anecdotes are introduced which are spirit- 
ed and many incidents are related for whose accuracy we 
will vouch. A friend at our elbow, to whom we have read 
the Sketch of Leutze, tells us that he has, hanging up at 
home, the very picture of Hagar and Ishmael, to which Mr. 
Tuckerman alludes as one of the painter's first essays in 
oils, 

We believe the publication of books, like the one before 
us, will be useful in leading our artists to a higher range 
of excellence and a more proper appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. In this country, we have not yet accomplished any 
thing immortal in painting, and De Tocqueville finds a rea- 
son for it, in the fact, that in science Americans seek the 
immediate. ‘V0 olstain a reward for his labors, the American 
painter must seek to be popular, and popularity is soonest 
obtained by ad caplandums among a people who cannot find 


for their efforts and throw over the whole a glare of color- 
ing, like Hood's tyro, whose 


—* skies were very, very blue 
His fields extremely green,” 


while he, whose soul is kindled with the divine flame and 
who worships the true in nature with the ardor of a votary, 
is compelled to seek in other climes the encouragement he 
cannot obtain at home. With increasing wealth and leisure, 
we think this state of things will no longer exist, and who- 
ever has strolled through the handsome rooms of the Art- 
Union will agree with us in the opinion that we are already 
in the “transition state.” In this place, we cannot resist 
quoting the noble passage with which Mr, Tuckerman con- 
cludes his Sketch of the lamented loman. Having adverted 
with reproach to our slow appreciation of native merit, he 
forcibly says : 


«« Let us not wait for death to canonize our men of geni- 
us, ere we appreciate and encourage them. Let us hail 
their advent as the greatest blessing to the republic, and 
suffer not indifference or avarice to blind us to the claims 
of rare endowments, to the humanizing and sacred mission 
of the poet, the artist, the gifted of whatever sphere. Ere 
it be too late, let the fostering hand be stretched out, the 
cordial recognition vouchsafed, the warm sympathy bestow- 
ed. Thus shall the great problem of life find beautifel and 
enduring illustrations here ; and the sensitive mind of ge- 
nius be quickened and strengthened into more complete 
and lofty development.” 


Here is an interesting anecdote in the life of Morse, who 
* Adds the lyre of Heaven another string” 
in his Magnetic Telegraph. 


“ A striking evidence of the waywardness of destiny is 
afforded hy the experience of this artist, if we pass at once 
from this early and hopeful moment to a very recent in- 
cident. He then aimed at renown through devotion to the 
heautiful, but it would seem as if the genius of his country, 
in spite of himself, led him to this object, by the less flow- 
ery path of utility. He desired to identify his name with 
art, but it has beeome far more widely associated with sei- 
ence. A series of bitter disappointments obliged him to 
‘coin his mind for bread’—for a long period, by exclusive 
attention to portrait painting—although, at rare intervals, 
he accomplished something more satisfactory. More than 
twelve years since, on a voyage from Europe, in a conver- 
sation with his fellow passengers, the theme of discourse 
happened to be the electro-magnet; and one gentleman 
present related some experiments he had lately witnessed 
at Paris, which proved the almost incalculable rapidity of 
movement with which electricity was disseminated. The 
idea suggested itself tothe active mind of the artist that 
this wonderful and bat partially explored agent, might be 


‘rendered subservient to that system of intercommunication 


which had become so important « principle of modern e1- 
vilization. He brooded over the subject as he walked the 
deck or lay wakeful in his berth, and by the time he arri- 
ved at New York, had so far matured his invention as to 
have decided upon a telegraph of signs which is essentially 
that nowin use. After having sufficiently demonstrated 
his discovery to the scientific, a long period of toil, auxiety 
and suspense intervened before he obtained the requisite 
facilities for the establixhment of the Magnetic Telegraph. 
It is now in daily operation in the United States, and its 
superiority over al] similar inventions abroad, had just been 
confirmed by the testimony of Arago and the appropriation 
made for its erection by the French government. By one of 
those coincidences. which would be thought appropriate 





time to be connoisseurs. Accordingly we see, that the art- 
ists who are most praised, seize the most taking suljects 


Vout. XII—96 


for romance, but which are more common, in fact, than the 
unobservant are disposed to confess, the two most brilli- 
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ant events in the painter’s life—his first successful work of 
art andthe triomphof his scientific discovery—were brought 
together, as it were, ina manner singularly fitted to impress 
the imagination. Six copies of his dying Hercules had 
been made in London, and the mould was then destroyed. 
Four of these were distributed by the artist to academies, 
one he retained, and the last was given to Mr. Bulfinch, 
the architect of the Capitol- who was engaged at the time 
upon that building. After the lapse of many years, an ac- 
cident ruined Morse’s own copy, and a similar fate had 
overtaken the others, at least in America. After vain en- 
deavors to regain one of these trophies of his youthful ca- 
reer, he at length despaired of seeing again what could not 
fail to be endeared to his memory by the most interesting 
associations. One day, not many months since, he was 
superintending the preparations for the first establishment 
of his telegraph, in the room assigned at the Capitol. His 
perseverance and self-denying labor had at length met its 
just reward, and he was taking the first active step to ob- 
tain a substantial benefit from his invention. lt became 
necessary in locating the wires, to descend into a vault be- 
neath the apartment, which had not been opened for a long 
period. A man preceded the artist with a lamp. As they 
passed along the subterranean chamber, the latter's atten- 
tion was excited by something white glimmering through 
the darkness. In approaching the object, what was his sur- 
prise to find himself gazing upon his long-lost Hercules, 
which he had not seen for twenty years. A little reflec- 
tion explained the apparent miracle. This was undoubt- 
edly the copy given to his deceased friend, the architect, 
and deposited in the vault for safety.” 

We wish we had room to quote the new and striking an- 
ecdote of Byron, which is told in the Sketch of W. E. 
West. The grouping of the great bard, the Count Gamba 
the fair Guiccioli, Shelley and Leigh Hunt is highly artistic 
and reminds us of a scene on the stage. But our readers 
must get the volume, which may be found at the store of 
Nash & Woodhouse. 


The Poetical Works of Fitzgreene Halleck. Illustrated. 
New York. D Appleton ¢ Co. 1847. 


Since Halleck achieved his renown, a change has oceui- 
red in public taste. There is now a manifest love of the 
dreamy and fanciful school of poetry to which German |it- 
erature has given birth. We recognise the merits and ac- 
knowledge the claims of this order of verse. It has its 
place and its mission. At the same time its most delecta- 
Lle specimens have never won us from an early attachment 
to the direct appeal, the clear expression and the rhetorical 
fire which distinguishes the genuine Anglo-Saxon poet— 
which gives fervor to the noblest of Byron’s heroics and 
has enshrined the lyrics of Campbell in the hearts of two 
nations. In our country, Halleck and Whittier have best 
illustrated this school. It is refreshing to turn over the 
beautiful pages of this exquisite volume and con the fami- 
liar and eloquent verses. Marco Bozzaris rings as nobly 
as ever. Red Jacket is as forcible a portrait of an abo- 
tiginal hero as when it was first suggested by Weir's pic- 
ture. * Alnwick Castle” alternates as richly between grave 
chivalry and graceful humor and the scintillations of wit 
that gleam from Fanny areas bright as ever. In fact mach 
of Halleck’s verse has become standard ; and it is surpris- 
ing it has never before been worthily collected. The first 
engraving from Leutze is exceedingly spirited. Durand’s 
landscape is thoroughiy American and Huntington’s * Mo- 
ther and Child” has the rounded grace and native richness 
of the old masters. As to the portrait of Halleck annexed 
to the book, it seems to us inimitable. It is perfect as a 
likeness and the engraving has admirably copied the very 
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satisfactorily engraved head of an American we have, ever 
seen. We cordially commend this superb edition of one 
of our true poets as a tasteful gift-book, adapted to gratify 
pride of country not less than the love of the muses. 

For sale by Diinker & Morris. 


The Seasons. By James Thomson. Whith engraved illus- 
trations. By. E. Bookhout, from Designs on wood, &c., &c., 
Edited by Bolion Corney Esq. New-York; Harper and 
Brothers Publishers, 82 Cliff Street. 


We hail the appearance of this really superb volume as 
indicative of a new era in the bibliographic art in our coun- 
try, for surely we have as yet had nothing to vie with it in 
exquisite illustration and elegance of design. Such books 
as this and Halleck’s Poems will achieve more for the edu- 
cation and refinement of popular taste among us than is 
generally believed. The beautiful designs of the Seasons, 
seventy-seven in nnmber, are from the far-famed Etching 
Club of London, re-engraved in the spirited style of E. 
Bookhout, who has felicitously caught the very detail of the 
originals, Indeed it would be difficult for the most prac- 
used eye to distinguish between the American and the Eng- 
lish copy. 

“The Seasons” has long since been assigned its proper 
rank in English Literature and for fidelity of discription is 
perhaps unrivalled. It is a bright and polished mirror, in 
which all the phenomena of nature are accurately reflected. 

We wish that James Thomson, who indulged a quiet epi- 
curism in letters and had a luxurious taste, could, by some 
metempsychosis, walk into a modern book-store and tura 
over the leaves of this splendid edition of his best poem. 
The book may be obtained of Messrs. Drinker & Morris. 


The Substance of an Argument against the Indiscriminate In- 
corporation of Churches, and Religious Societies. Delivered 
befure the Committee of Courts of Justice of the House of 
Delegates of Virginia, on the Evening of the 8th of Janu- 
ary. and on subsequent Evenings, in A. D. 1846, in reply to 
James Lyons and Wm. H. McFaruanp, Esqrs. By 
Wu. S. Piumer. 


It is the maxim of a French writer, “ Dans l'art d’ in- 
‘@resser, consiste l'art d’ écrire.” But the interest, which the 
author of the Argument on Corporations, has succeeded in 
exciting in the miads of his readers, by every page of his 
treatise, does not constitute its whole merit, as a literary 
composition. He makes no attempt to please by the mere 
graces of style, or the embellishment of a rhetorical orna- 
ment—but his whole treatment of the important subject dis- 
cussed, is characterized by a simplicity and energy of man- 
ner, a vigorous and manly diction, united with such evident 
sincerity of purpose, and fixed devotedness to the cause he 
has espoused, as to command the attention and respect of 
every reader. 

Few of our modern writers and speakers manifest such 
a decided preference for the hardy, but significant old Sax- 
on, as Dr. Plumer always exhibits, both in his printed and 
oral discourses. 

It would be impracticable to undertake to give even an 
analysis of the masterly argument now before us, in the 
brief limits assigned to a notice like this. Indeed it would 
be a work of supererogation, to present the bare skeleton 
of an argument, with which so many are already made fa- 
miliar by their own perusal of it, and which is sought after 
with such avidity by many more, who are curious to learn 
the author’s method of discussion. 

We may state, however, in a word; that the main posi- 
tion upon which Dr. Plumer relies, and which he has illus- 
trated so powerfully, is derived from the sturdy and unan- 





detail of expression from Elliot’s pencil. It is the most 


swerable tcaching of experience, deruonstrating as it has done, 
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from age to age, the blighting influence of Religious Corpo- a into Parnassus not only, but to struggle most ludi- 


rations upon civil and religious freedom. 
This after all, is the only safe and philosophical mode of | 


crously and abortively to maintair a foothold there. 


We are thus periodically made the witnesses of the ef- 


deciding a question in which such momentous interests are forts of this callow brood to scale the Aonian mount. Una- 


involved. Evea could it be proved, that we may in par- 
ticular instances, suffer some inconveniences from the want | 
of corporate protection, it were better to submit to these, 
than endure the intolerable evils which have afflicted others 
in consequence of their Ecclesiastical corporations, for 
“* melius est cavere semper, quam patiri semel.” 

The voice of the past is a better guide than any imagi- 
nary augury of the future; and so thought the illustrious 
men who moulded our institutions. The lessons of anti- 
quity teach practical wisdom, and the world has learned to 
its cost how much easier it is to set a traia of disastrous | 
influences in motion than to arrest their progress when once 
commenced, 

In political and social, even more than in animal disor- 
ders, will the prudent maxim of Ovid hold true. 


“ Principiis obsta ; sero medicina paratur, 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras.” 


To all who desire a great amount of concisely presented 
information on the tendencies of Religious Incorporations, 
we recommenda candid perusal of Dr. Plumer’s argument. 

For sale at the bookstores of Drinker & Morris and 
Nash & Woodhouse. 


Campaign Sketches of the War with Mexico. By Capt. W. 
S. Henry, U. S. Army. With engravings. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 82 Cliff street. 1847. 


ble to soar away with a free and tireless pinion, they twit- 
ter from bough to bough and make up the deficiency of 
speed and elevation by an inordinate chirruping and flutter- 
ing; while undismayed by the failure of those who have pre- 
ceded them, new candidates for the bays constantly present 
themselves, and are as constantly pronounced by the eriti- 
cal world flat, stale and unprofitable. 

Neither dignity of subject, elegance of diction, brilliant 
imagery nor pathos is deemed of the least consequence by 
these youthful aspirants after Poetic fame. Unrelieved by 
the faintest shadow of a new thought, ungraced hy any mel- 


ody, their effusions tumble forth rudis indigestaque moles, or 


pour out a muddled stream of platitude and bathos. 

Poeta Nascitur, under the new economy of (social and 
why not) poetic progress, is understood to mean, every man 
is born a poet. Ab ratione annorum viginti, is modestly in- 
terpreted any body at twenty may write poetry: The divine 
afflatus of which the Ancients talked, is reckoned one of 
the mysteries of Abracadabra; and rhythm an unmannerly 
obstruction of the area of Freedom. 

Upon seeing the title of Mr. Kidney’s Book, we confess 
that we had expected better things of him. If we are not 
mistaken he was our classmate in college and our early 
presentiments were of a high and noble course for him. 
To a gentlemanly and amiable spirit he added the endow- 
ment of ripe and early culture. It is with pain therefore 
that we are constrained to put the impress of our unquali- 
fied reprobation upon his book. Had it been otherwise his 
notes would have been to us like some old familiar chime. 





Calavar : or, The Knight of Conquest. A Romance of Mex- 
ico. By R. M. Bird, Esq. Author of * The Infidel,” 
* The Gladiator,” etc. Philadelphia: Lea 4 Blanchard. 
1847. 


if we are asked why we have classed these two publications 
together and what congruity exists between Dr. Bird’s fa- 
mous novel and Captain Henry’s Sketches, we answer that 
the narrative of each relates to a country to which recent 
events have lent an absorbing interest. The * Knight of 
Conquest” refers back to the day when Cortes with his 
petty force accomplished that successful invasion, arouad 
which the most staphic of historians has thrown the light 
of romance, while Capt. Henry gives us a simple and en- 
tertaining account of the operations of our army on the same 
fields and under circumstances very similar to those which 
attended the march of the Spaniard. The war will not only 
produce a variety of books descriptive of military life, but 
will open a rich mine of incident to the dramatist and wri- 
ter of fiction. Captain Henry’s book is doubtless the first 
of a series of works, in every department of literature, 
which will result from the Mexican campaign. 


Catawba River, and other Poems, by John Steinfort Kidney. 
. New York: Baker 4- Scribner. 1847. 


Lord Byron in the preface to his first modest volume of 
poems, styled himself a ‘‘ mere straggler into Parnassus.” 
In one respect it was a most unfortunate declaration. It 
was true as to him, in the sense in which he intended ; for 
itis muth to be doubted, if the Scotch Reviewer, (now 
known to be Brougham,) had not lampooned so mercilessly 
and unjustly his first essay, and particularly this expres- 
sion, whether he would have become any thing more than 
his declaration indicated. But most unluckily he is taken 


How could Mr. Kidney expect to make a poem on Ca- 
\tawba river? The Poetry of Rivers is all written, exhaust- 
ed—and Catawba, (we had nearly written grapes,) Ca- 
tawba river has nothing special that we learn from Morse or 
Olney. 


But this aside. Let us look at the first stanza. 


“* With oaken pillars yonder height is strong 
To which the bristling pines are clambering, 
Beneath Catawba frets and speeds along ,— 
The softened roar is asking me to sing: 
And River! thou sball move this day 
Through this, I think, thy virgin lay.” 


Now without being rigid about trifles, let us subject all 
this to the test of that very nature Mr. K. is endeavoring to 
pourtray. 

Pillars convey the idea of support of something superin- 
cumbent, pray what did the oaken pillars support—the blue 
ether, or a passing cloud? What idea of strength did the 
height convey? As these are warlike times perhaps Mr. K. 
had in contemplation a fortification or a battery. 


‘‘ Pines are clambering.” 


Nothing more false in all nature, Pines never clamber, 
they most unequivocally grow straight. 


“ The softened roar is asking me to sing.” 


Oue might without violence presume that a roar could not 
be very much softened, but if it could it would not desceml 
quite to the conversational point and ask—it would at least 
have energy enough left to beg or entreat. 


** And river! thou shall move this day 
‘ Through this I think thy virgin lay :” 


Here we are quite in doubt whether Mr. K. purposes that 
the river shall move in song or he. At any rate we think 
it very rash of him to move a whole river, and that river 





literally by unnumbered fervent youths, who witnessing his 
sublime works ia after life, feel themselves encouraged ty 


the “speeding,” “ roaring,” Catawba through his lay. 
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But enough. We have only to say that the conceit is wretch- 
ed, unnatural and false to nature. 

Mr. Kidney begins a sort of dialogue in verse entitled 
Love and Astronomy, thus : 


others we would refer to the following valuable publica- 
tions—about which, however, we can scarcely venture to 
offer any description of their respective characters or 
claims from the necessary limits of our space. 

A series of volumes of the English Classie Poets : Gold- 
smith, Milton and Cowper being now nearly completed ; in 
uniform style with the splendid edition of Thomson’s Sea- 
sons, to which we have adverted under our notice of new 
works. 
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“ Come tell the story—let your fullness ooze.” 


Was anything ever so common-place and tame? In the 
name of Allah and the Prophet—figs. We can assure Mr. 
Kidney thut at the bare glance at the line a hearty laugh 
oozed from us, 

Upon reading it through, we find nothing in the book to 
reclaim it from oblivion. 
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These elegant volumes cannot fail of a very general pre- 
ference over Annuals and usual Gift-books of the season, 
from their intrinsic as well as decorative merit. A very 
profusely illustrated edition of the Arabian Night’s Enter- 
tainments, is also on the eve of appearing from the saine 
establishment, to form two imposing volumes in octavo, em- 
hellished by over seven hundred delicious engravings, highly 
effective, oriental and ideal, and singularly imbued with the 
genius of the matchless original. 
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At this time there seems to be an unwonted activity in 
the book trade. To keep our readers informed of what is 
transpiring with the publishers and to advise them of what 
they may expect in the line of new books, we are induced 
to give a list of expected publications, The enterprising 
firm of D, Appleton & Co. have in press and will shortly 
publish the following works : 


A History of Georgia, by Dr. Stevens. 

The Revolutionary Services and Civil Life of General Wil- 
liam Hull from 1775 to 1809. Prepared from his MS. by 
his daughter, Mrs. Maria Campbell; together with a His- 
tory of the Campaign of 1812 and surrender of the port of 
Detroit, by James Truman Clarke, 1 v. 8vo. 


History of the Florida War. The origin, progress and 
conclusion, by John T. Sprague, Brevet Captain 8th Reg. 
U. S Infantry. 


German English and English German Dictionary. Com- 
piled from Hilport, Flugel, Gnil, &c., by J. G. Adler, one 


large 8vo. vol. 


Arnold's Series of Educational Works. The continuation 
of this series will comprise Cicero De Senectute et De Ami- 
citia, with critical notes by E. A. Johnson, Professor of 
Latin in the University of the City of New York. 


Cicero de Oratore, with critical notes by Prof. Thatcher of 
Yale College. 


Select Orations of Cicero, with critical notes by E. A. 
Johnson. 


‘Sallust’s Cataline and Jugurtha, with Critieal notes by 
Noble Builer, A. M. 


Arnold's Greek Reader. Edited by Rev. J. A. Spencer, 
A. M. 


History of the Northmen. By Hon. Henry Wheaton, LL. D. 
A new and enlarged edition entirely re-written. 2 vols. 
8vo. Uniform with Prescott’s Peru. 


The History of England. Embracing the period from the 
Peace of Utrecht, to the Peace of Paris, 1763. By Lord 
Mahon. Edited with the consent of the Author, by Henry 
Reed, LL. D., of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Carey & Hart we learn intend publishing an exquisite 
edition of Willis’ Poems. 

Wiley & Putnam among other novelties have in prepa- 
ration a superb work, in the illuminated style of the old 
missals, to be called Pearls of American Poetry. 

The Messrs. Harper of New York are devoting the power 


This classic edition of the Arabian fictions is to be is- 
sued in the serial form at short mtervals; as also is the 
great Biographical Encyclopedia, edited by Rev. R. W. Gris- 
wold, which is to be comprised in three volumes large octavo : 
and which in addition to embodying the spirit of the new 
work by Rose, the Biographie Universelle and other author- 
ities, will comprehend alout 2000 original American biog- 
raphies, including many living distinguished men. 

The Englishman’s Greek Concordance— Hebrew Concor- 
dance Riddle and Arnold’s Latin-English Lexicon—Prof. 
Andrews’ English-Latin Lexicon, and other works, besides 
several educational books in the classic tongues, as well as 
the Spanish, French, &c. There is one other item of mo- 
ment and peculiar interest tothe literary and religious pub- 
lic which is to be issued by the Harpers, simultaneously 
with the original edition ; we refer to the posthumous works 
of Dr.Chalmers. It is pretty generally known that Dr. Chal- 
mers has left a large quantity of unpublished manuscripts. 
Among these is a commentary on the Bible, as fur as Jere- 
miah; lectures which he delivered as Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Edinburgh, and also a valuable correspon- 
dence with distinguished men. His MSS. bave been bought 
by Mr. Thos. Constable, the friend of Sir Walter Scott, for 
£10,000. This is believed to be the largest sum evergiven 
under similar circumstances for the posthumous works of 
any author. The largest sum ever given before was £4500, 
by Mr. Murray, for the “ Life and Correspondence” of Mr. 
Wilberforce. 

The Edinburgh Witness in alluding to the value of Dr. 
Chalmers’ posthumous works as an addition tothe religious 
literature of Christendom, says : ‘‘ The Scriptural Commen- 
tary consists of twoseries. The Daily Scripture Readings, 
being Dr. C.’s first and readiest thoughts upon the passage 
coming under daily review, extend from Genesis to theend 
of Jeremiah. The second series, or Sabbath Meditations, 
are of a more devotional character. They extend in the 
Old Testament from Genesis to the second book of Kings, 
and embrace the whole of the New Testament. Dr. 
Chalmers has also left a number of valuable lectures on 
“Butler's Analogy,” which cannot fail to be ¢ highly popu- 
lar work, especially in our universities. We have reason 
to know that the pecuniary advantage to aecrue to the fami- 
ly of Dr. Chalmers will, to a great extent, be dependent on 
the amount of the sales.” 


We forgot to mention that a new Pictorial and Descrip- 
tive Catalogue consisting of one hundred and sixty pages 
‘octavo, embellished by 30 or 40 specimen pages of tho va- 
rious Illustrated works described therein, is just published 
by this firm. This is not only a perfect novelty in the way 





of their prodigious establishment to the production of some 
importamt. and imposing literary enterprises. Amongst 


of Catalognes, but it forms quite a beautiful specimen of 
art. 
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